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MME, EMMA RODERICK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
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WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
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ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
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FREDERICK RriessperGc, A.A.G.O. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 

Studied under Reinecke—Classics; Scharwenka 

Style; Liszt—Technic. New York School of 
Music and Arts, 824 West End Avenue, telephone: 
River 10,091. Courses arranged to suit individual 
requirements. 

Personal address, 408 West 150th Street 
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CARL FIQUE 
Piano ‘ 
KATHERINE NOACK-FIQUE 
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JESSIE FENNER HILL 
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$ MARGOLIS «itt 


1425 Broadway, Sulte 38. New York City 





“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL <27"s.21. 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS, 1425 , New York 
Suite 15, Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


JOHN FINNEGAN 


Soloist St. Parr * nCathedra N. Y. 
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OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


RECITALS—ORATORIO 


319 West 95th Street, New York 
Telephone: 8744 Riverside 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMPANIST—COACHING 


Only in New York from January 25th until February 20th, 
1927. Apply at permanent address: Ruedesheimer Platz 
16, Berlin, rmany. 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 
Columbia School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., 














Chicago 


¢DE LANCELLOTTI 


VOCAL AND PIANO TEACHER 
Appointments by Mail Only 
205 West 57th Street New York 
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PIANIST-CONDUCTOR 
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Paris, France 
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Director 


Faculty of Forty-five 


POTTSVILLE, PA. 


W. D. FIFE 


VOCAL ART-SCIENCE 
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Studios: 
150 Riverside Drive New York City 
Telephone: Schuyler 1286 














SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 
Studio: 205 W. 57th St. 


New York City 
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Concert Halls of Europe and 
Australasia. 





Persene Address: Grantwood, N. J Tel. 6270 Cliffside 


GEORGE HAROLD MILLER 
BASS-BARITONE 
Member of Actors Equity Association 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Apt. 3 West 43 East S8th St., N. Y. Phene 1159 Regent 


ELEMER VON PICHLER 


Cincinnati Conservatory 
VOICE CULTURE—CONDUCTOR—COACH 


Management: ALLEN-PICHLER CO —1730 Broadway, New York 
ELLIOT GRIFFIS 


TEACHER OF PIANO AND THEORY 
36 West he LSet BS pea | York City 


HELEN THOMAS 


ussian Symphony Orchestra, 
orntenas Drive, N. Y. City 


ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 
113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone: 4780 Circle 


RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER—Teacher of Singing 
8 East 8th Street New York City 


FRANCIS GREER GOODMAN 


BARITONE—TEACHER OF SINGING 
652 E. 18th St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tel. 0102 Ingersoll 


“Spring Is Here” “Joyous Youth” “Bubbles” 
and Other Songs by 
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John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
“THE SCOTTAGE” 
MacDonough, Chenango Co., New York 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


FERRUCCIO F. CORRADETTI 


Officier de L’Academie de France of de L'instraction Publique. 
VOCAL TEACHER 
309 West 75th St., New York, Tel. 9010 T afalgar 


RENE LUND 


BARITO 
833 Buckingham Place, rag Lakeview 2396 
S. WESLEY SEARS 
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ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 
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— == Pianist SS 
IN AMERICA 1926-27 
Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, N. Y., or Mr. Virgil Smith, 
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Henry Hoven HUSS 


Joint Recitals 
Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Speciel Courses for teachers 
Studio: 809 Steinway Bidg., 113 W. 67th St. 
Address: 144 E. 150th St. 
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Chicago Opera School 
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CHER OF  —— . 
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TEACHER OF 
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Concert - TENOR!- Oratorio 


Aesesietes | wae Frank A Forge 
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N. Y. Worl 
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KARL RECKZEH 


PIANIST 
KIMBALL HALL CHICAGO 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director, Brick Cart _—— 


oe * Union Theo! nee 
2 Fifth Ave., Yoru 


ELLA GOOD 


ECITALS—ORATORIOW-TEACHING 


Adare: Dudley B 471 West End 
New York. ‘Tel: Bndicott 744 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Puplis Accepted. 312 Riverside, New York 


DAVID ZALISH 


PIANIST—TEACHER 
225 West 110th Street, New York City 
Telephone Cathedral 9542 
Concert 


BIRDIGE BLYE ‘ri: 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 





Hotel Gibson, 
Voice 
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MARIE 
MORRISEY 


Management: 
Loudon Chariton, 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


== MINTZ 


SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
Residence Studio: 312 West 109th St., New York 
Telephone: Academy 0573 


LJUNGKVIST 


TENOR 
Studie: 311 W. T5th St., New York Tel. 1547 Endicott 


MAARK MAARKOFF 


Russian Dramatic Toner 
VOCAL STUDIO 
31 West 89th St., N. Y. Tel. 3222 Schuyler 


KARL KRUEGER 
CONDUCTOR 
Care of Philharmonic Orchestra LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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SESSIONS ‘Sc="" 
—Coach 

810 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 

Tuesday and Wednesday Circle 0321 





FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatis Coach 
Dramatic readings yr? mae one costume aumbers, 


Address—15 West “Tith St, N. ¥. City 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 

Fine Arts Building 

4140 Lake Park Ave., DURNO 
Chicago Steinway Piano 
BELLE FISCH SILVERMAN 

Teacher of Singing 
Studio: New York (Wednesdays) 

Metropolitan Opera House Bidg. Phone: Penn. 2634 


ewark, 6 Johnson Ave. 
e: Waverly 4200. 


MARK OSTER 


Baritone - Vocal Teacher 
Studios: 1425 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, Ill. 


Mme. VIRGINIA COLOMBATI 


and Cousert Csashing 
Teaches the True Bel Canto. 
294 WEST $24 STREET, N. Y. 








JEANNETTE 














Gehuyler $614. 





RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
126 22d Street, Jackson Heights, L. |. 


Telephone: Havemeyer 


ALBERTO 


BIMBONI 


Teacher of Singing 





| 


j 2025 Broadway, New York 
Telephone 6074 Endicott 





Cecilia GRA MER 


Concert — Opera — Recitals 
Address: 161 West 86th St., New York. Telephones £333 Schayler 





MME. CAROLINE 


LOWE 


VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Voice Development and Correction 
& Chickering Hall, 29 W. S7th St 
Studi Studio 7A, N. ¥., Plaza 2990 
med 50 West 67th Street, New York 
Tel. Susquehanna 9490 














SIGHT SINGING 
EAR TRAINING 


Reed movie coolly EVA E. FRISBIE 
ORGAN—PIANO--THEORY 
100 Carnegie Hall 


Circle 1868 


Developed through 
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NATIONAL OPERA CLUB °F AMERICA 


BARONESS KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 
Offers Prize of $1000 for Grand Opera Voice (Female) 


For all Information apply to the President 


1730 Broadway, New Yerk 
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A.B.Chase. The Best Bargain is Quality— 


6 Rew Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
© Aitiats Wine Diane” laa — - still — pa vi its — 
q Its continued use in such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 
qualities and durability : 38 $3 


Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago --~— -- 


September 9, 











Established 1875 


A. B. CHASE PIANO CO. 
Norwalk, Ohio 





Division United Piano Corporation 





MAKERS 

















THE 


Original Welte-Built Welte Mignon 


CONSOLE REPERFORMING PLAYER for 
GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR MECHANISMS 
in GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 


GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 
Office and Warerooms: 665 Fifth Avenue ~- . . . 


SHEET MUSIC ~ ]5< 


ASk for Century Edition 








THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


AEOLIAN Hatt, New York City 
Manufacturers of the Supreme Reproducing Piano 
THE DUO-ART 


New York City 























The more intelligent and the more thrifty you are, the more you will 
appreciate CENTURY CERTIFIED EDITION sheet music. It is all sheet 
music can be, the very best edition of the world’s very best music. 
printed on the 


Although “CENTURY” Is only 15¢ a copy, It Is beautifull 
to be correct as 


best of paper—Every bar is standard size, each note certifie 
the Master wrote it. 


You can’t buy better—So why pay more than Setar price (15c) and 
(20c) in Canada when you buy Fifth Nocturne, Flower Song, Dying Poet, 
Spring Song or any of the other classical! and standard compositions. 
Patronize the Century dealer, his low price Is possible only because 
of his small profit. If he can’t supply you, we will. Complete catalog 
of 2,300 Standard compositions free. 


MUSIC TEACHERS—Thousands of successful teachers use and 
recommend CENTURY certified music exclusively 

—because they know it is all that good music can 

be, yet it costs but 15 cents a copy, and they know 

parents appreciate the saving. 


The most valuable piano tn the world 


STEGER Pianos and Player Pianos combine all of the essentials of the ideal instrument 
—artistic design, finest materials, thorough workmanship and a wonderful tone quality. 


STEGER WELTE-MIGNON (Licensee) Reproducing Pianos. 
STEGER & SONS 
Piano Manufacturing Company, Founded by John V. Steger, 1879 
_ Steger € Building, — Northwest Corner Wabash and Jackson, Chicago, ItIlinois 


























The Finest Piano Action in the World 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


Gives the Pianist the Touch that Creates 
True Tone Color 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING C2. 
203 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


wx OBLINSKY 


Phone: Endicott 3476 309 West 86th Street, New York 
Mary oe, Maria Kurenko, 
I 


MYRON JACOBSON "===: 
META SCHUMANN <2233%: 


a, Association 








“omer 


Available for Concert. 
Far Terms Apply te Secretary 





in New York, U. S. A. 


Manufactured 


FMErGon 


Known as “The Sweet-Toned Emerson” 


Russian Composer Pianist 























CHRISTIAN HOLTUM 


American Baritone 


Season 1926-1927-Now Booking 
Mgt. F.C. Weidling, 131 West 42nd St., New York, Bryant 0139 


*DANIELL 


a Soprano and Teacher of Singing 
E& Address 131 West 110th St.. New York City 
Telephone Monument 0777, 





WILLIAM REDDICK 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
HARMONY AND COMPOSITION 
Residence: 319 West 95th St, N.Y., Phone: River 10021 





MADGE AMICONE 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Address care of Musical Courier, New York 





ALMA 0O’HAIRE 


CONCERTS —Soprano— RECITALS 
60 Northern Avenue New York City 


MILTON SUTTON 
AMERICAN TENOR 
OPERA, CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ORCHESTRAS 


Fosnaty coprariag in Europe. Available in the 
ni States after November 1, 1926. 
MILANO, 368 ITALY 


: BENDITZKY 


629 Strotierd Pl., and 900 | yeo and Healy Bldg., Chicage 











JACOB N. HELMAN 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 


320 East 176th St. New York, N. Y. 


: GLEASON =~ 


ROCHESTER, N. 1. 


STALLINGS soni 


SOPRANO 
6 East 36th S 


New York City 
Tel. ‘Caledonia 9418 








mMa=COr | Oro 


since 1849 


Emerson Piano Co., Div. United Piano Corporation, Norwalk, 0. 














TEACHER OF 
SINGING 
253 some Ave. 


THORPE 


FRED —— - 
DRAMATIC VOCAL COACH AND TEACHER 
Stage Deportment and Reutine Interpretation and Diction 
Studie: 300 West 49th Street, N. Y., Longacre 3720 
Office: 160 West 46th Street, N.Y., Bryant 7901 


The 
our ad appears 


REASON In this paper is 


because for generations we have been 
manufacturing planos of wonderful 
TONE QUALITY. It Is a piano for the 
artist, the singer and the professional. 
TONE, and TONE that will endure 

















for a lifetime. 


The RADLE for TONE 


F. RADLE, Inc. 
609-611 West 36th Street | New York City 


The Center for 
Modern Music 


J. & W. CHESTER LTD., 


11 GREAT yoo | STREET 
LO » 


Complete Catalogues post free on application 
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OTTO KAHN AGAIN VISITS 
RAVINIA AND ENJOYS THE OPERA 


New Treats Constantly in Store for Opera Devotees Even 
Though Season Nears Close 

RaviniA.—All passes; art alone endures, That thought 
comes to mind as we are writing the reviews of the last 
week of the present Ravinia season, which in every respect 
has eclipsed any of the previous fourteen annual operatic 
festivals at this unique spot in the musical world. Ravinia’s 
success as an operatic enterprise is indeed a good omen for 
the future of grand opera in America. It has been stated 
that the Anglo-Saxon race is anti-operatic. This may be 
true, yet opera has been popularized and democratized at 
Ravinia, for, even though the elite of society is always on 
hand, every class of music lover is nevertheless well repre- 
sented. Beauty is everywhere understood, and 
the remarkable performances given this season — yyy 
at Ravinia have set a new impetus for opera in 
America. Long Live Ravinia, the Queen of 
summer operas and where is to be found one of 
the greatest operatic houses the world_over! 

Mae. Sans Gene, Aucust 29 

On Sunday evening, Mme. Sans Gene, one of 
the poorest operas in the repertory, was re- 
peated with the same cast heard previously. It 
has been stated, unofficially, that Mme. Sans 
Gene was included in the Ravinia repertory at 
the asking of one of the singers and Delibes’ 
Lakme withdrawn to give that singer an oppor- 
tunity to appear in the Giordano opera. Please, 
Mr. Eckstein, give us back Lakme next year - 
and put Sans Gene on the shelf! E 

Lonencrin, Aucust 30 

An extra performance of Lohengrin was 
given with the star cast heard previously and so 
well headed by the beautiful and well voiced 
Rethberg. Once again she was superb as Elsa. 
Edward Johnson’s Lohengrin is a masterpiece 
and he will long be remembered in the part, 
which he sang for the first time in German at 
Ravinia. 

Manon Lescaut, Aucust 31 





Manon Lescaut, which opened the season so 
happily, has been given several times during 
the past ten weeks, and each time it has achieved 
a marked success—this due principally to the 
manner in which this Puccini opera is pre- 
sented at Ravinia. A better ensemble would 
be difficult to imagine. Lucrezia Bori has been 
one of the reigning queens at Ravinia and her 
return next season is already looked forward to) = 
with great anticipation by her innumerable ad- = 
mirers. 

RiGoLetro, SEPTEMBER 1 

Luella Melius was heard again as Gilda in 
Rigoletto, winning bnce more the full approval 
of the public and that of the press. It has been 
stated that in opera, only Chicago and Ravinia 
have had a chance to admire Melius, and this 
is true, for to-date she has only appeared in 
America with the Chicago Civic Opera at the 
Auditorium and with the Ravinia Company at 
Ravinia. Now she has been engaged to sing 
on the Coast and it will be interesting to read 
what the critics there think of this coloratura 
with the million dollar trill. The role of the i 
artist, = 


in the Rocky Mountains. 


decreed for those among the living to whose efforts the suc- 
cess of the festivals is due. The golden citizens’ medal was 
conferred upon Dr. Karl Muck, also the freedom of the city. 
Professor Rtidel, the choral conductor, Franz Stassen, the 
Bayreuth painter, Councillor Linnemann of Leipsic and 
Albert von Puttkamer received silver medals. Wreaths were 
placed in a solemn ceremony upon the graves of Wagner, 
Liszt and Hans Richter. The Wagner family took no public 
notice of the anniversary. R. P. 


The Stadium Gaseerts End 


There has been many a big audience at the Stadium this 
summer, but what the officials said was the largest audience 
that ever assembled for a concert there came to the final 
one of the season, on Tuesday evening, August 31. 

It certainly looked like the largest audience; the huge 
amphitheater was filled from wall to wall—literally, for the 





E. ROBERT SCHMITZ 


Well known pianist and pedagogue, and also president of the Pro-Musica 
Society, Inc., who has just conducted a summer master class for the piano 
Mr. Schmitz will start his transcontinental con- 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
ORGANISTS IN CONVENTION 


Philadelphia Harbors Many Distinguished Musicians from 
All Parts of the Country 

_ Philadelphia, Pa., was chosen as the gathering-place for the 
Nineteenth Annual Convention of the National Association 
of Organists. From August 30 to September 3 organists 
from all sections of the United States as well as from Can- 
ada enjoyed to the utmost the splendid programs of music, 
the discussions dealing with questions of vital interest to or- 
ganists, and the numerous social activities arranged for their 
pleasure. 

Monday evening, August 30, was devoted to registration 
and a get-together meeting in the Gold Room of the Elks 
Club, and the following morning activities began in earnest 

The program for the first day included ad 
w dresses of welcome by prominent personages, a 

business meeting, the reading of papers and dis 
cussion, luncheon at Wanamaker’s and excel 
lent organ recitals. On Wednesday the members 
of the N, A. O. were the guests of the American 
Organ Players Club at the Sesqui-Centennial 
Exposition, where an organ recital also was en 
joyed given in the Auditorium of the Sesqui 
grounds. The day’s proceedings also included 
another organ recital, papers and a festival con 
cert. Thursday’s program began with an out 
ing to Atlantic City, where two organ recitals 
were given in the High School Auditorium. 
\fter enjoying a dip in the ocean, the Conven 
tionites were the guests at luncheon of Senator 
Richards. Later in the afternoon Edwin 
Franko Goldman and his sterling band were 
heard and their fine musicianship appreciated 

Various business meetings were held on Fri 
day and there also was a round table discussion 
on plans for the growth of the N. A. O. In ad 
dition to an outing to the estate of Pierre S 
Du Pont, an honorary member of the organiza 
tion, Friday's program included an organ re 
cital and a farewell banquet at the Elks’ Club 
_ It is interesting to note that the $500 prize of 
fered by the Austin Organ Company and the 
Audsley medal, offered in memory of the lat 
Dr. George Ashdown Audsley were awarded to 
lr, Frederick H. Candlyn, of Albany, N. \ 
Caspar P. Koch and George W. Stanley received 
first and second prizes for papers on organ con 
struction submitted by them. 

The national headquarters of the National 
(Association of Organists is at Wanamaker 
Auditorium, New York. 


San Carlo’s First Week’s Repertory 
_The repertory for the first week of the San 
Carlo Opera Company's New York season, be- 
ginning at the Century Theatre on Monday eve 
ning, September 13, has been corrected as fol 
lows: (Monday) Carmen, with Lorna Doone 
Jaxson of the Chicago Civic Opera, Lois John 
ston, Franco Tafuro, Gino Lulli, Andrea Mon 
gelli, and the San Carlo Grand Opera Ballet 
(Tuesday) Aida, with Clara Jacobo, Coe Glade 
Ismaele Voltolini, Lorenzo Conati, Andrea Mon- 
gelli and the Ballet; (Wednesday) Rigoletto 
with Consuelo Escobar, Bernice Schalker, and 
Messrs. Tafuro, Lulli and Mongelli; (Thurs 


day) La Boheme, with Bianca Saroya, Coe 


Duke was entrusted to that sterling i cert tour in October. He will play with the New York Philharmonic, the Glade, Ismaele Voltolini, Lorenzo Conati, An 
Mario Chamlee, who has sung thirteen dif- Minneapolis Symphony, and the Cincinnati Symphony. He appeared last drea Mongelli; (Friday) Cavalleria: Rusticana 
ferent roles at Ravinia this season, giving eclat July with the Los Angeles Philharmonic at Hollywood before an audience of with Mmes. Jacobo and Schalker, Messrs. Ta. 


to every performance in which he was cast. 
His singing of the Duke was up to his standard, 
which means that he gave entire satisfaction 
and was feted to the echo by his numerous fol- 
lowers. Danise reappeared as Rigoletto, a role 
he plays and sings beautifully, even though at times, by the 
use of mezza voce, he makes the part less forceful than 
would be the case otherwise. Danise loves to be called a 
master singer. He is one indeed, but singing mezza voce as 
much as he does is, to say the least, a little monotonous. 
Probably Danise wants to sing for many years to come and 
he nurses his organ accordingly, but one would like to hear 
more of those full throated tones that Danise gave in years 
gone by. Lazzari was a well voiced Sparafucile, and the 
balance of the cast was excellent. 
La Vina Breve, SEPTEMBER 2 

La Vida Breve was given its last performance on Thurs- 
day night, when Bori had another opportunity to appear in 
a role which she has made her own. The star was well sup- 
ported by Mojica, Bourskaya and D'Angelo. Preceding 
the opera, a concert program was given by Jacques Gordon, 
who played with his wonted artistry, making a hit of his own 
after each selection. The other soloists were Alfred Wall- 
enstein, principal of the cello department of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, and Amelie Conti, regular harpist of 
the company. 





Tripce Bitt, SepreMBER 3 
On Friday evening, a miscellaneous operatic program was 
given, including the St. Sulpice scene from Manon, su- 
perbly presented by Bori as Manon, Chamlee as young Des 
Grieux, and Rothier as the Count. This was followed by 
(Continued on page 18) 


Fifty Years of Bayreuth 
BayreuTH.—In commemoration of the fiftieth anniversary 


of the Bayreuth Festival, the city of Bayreuth called a special 
meeting of the town council, at which special honors were 


13,000 people. 


end-most spectators were actually leaning against the end 
walls. Some time before the concert began the box offices 
were announcing S.R.O. The attendance was estimated at 
15,000 or more. 

It must have warmed the cockles of Mr. Van Hoogstraten 
to have been greeted as rousingly as he was when he came 
in to begin the request program. The opening number was 
Tschaikowsky’s Pathetique. After the intermission came 
Strauss’ Don Juan; another Strauss’ waltz, Tales of the 
Vienna Woods, and working up to a very noisy finish with 
the Tschaikowsky 1812 Overture. The numbers are all 
Stadium favorites and Mr. Van Hoogstraten had conducted 
them all before. Tuesday evening, inspired by the tremen- 
dous audience, he and his men were at their best. At the end 
of the program the eminent conductor was rewarded with 
a real storm of applause and with loud cheers. Mr. Van 
Hoogstraten expressed his thanks to everybody in a few 
appropriate words and the ninth season of Stadium Concerts 
came to an end. 


Handel’s Ottone e Teofano to Open Berlin 
Municipal Opera 
Bertin.—The new season of the Municipal Opera, of 
which Bruno Walter is musical director, will open with a 
revival of Handel’s opera, Ottone e Teofano. Grete Stiick- 
gold, the Opera’s new soprano, will sing the role of 
Teofano. Ls 


Honegger at Work on Two Operas 
Paris.—Arthur Honegger, composer of Judith, is at work 
on two operatic scores, one on a libretto by Henri Cain and 
the other on a text of Cocteau. 


furo and Interrante, followed by | Pagliacci 
with Mme. Johnston and Messrs. Voltolini and 
Lulli; (Saturday matinee) Madame Butterfly 
with Haru Onuki, Miss Schalker, and Messrs. 
Onofrei, Conati and Mongelli; (Saturday even 
ing) Il Trovatore, with Mme. Saroya, Devora Nadworney 
and Messrs. Voltolini, Interrante and Mongelli, and the bal 
let. Maestro Carlo Peroni will direct all of the perform 
ances, 


Philadelphia Orchestra’s Proposed Tour of 
Europe Is Abandoned 

\ story, originating in Philadelphia, appeared in the dailies 
last week stating that the proposed tour in European cities 
by the Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold Stokowsky, conduc 
tor, which has been pending for the last two or three years 
and was finally definitely announced to take place in the 
summer of 1927, has been postponed. The project was that 
the orchestra should leave in May, 1927, immediately after 
the close of its annual season here, and give concerts in Paris 
Vienna, Berlin, London, Brussels, and other large European 
cities. 

Arthur Judson, manager of the orchestra, is away on his 
annual vacation and it is understood that he will issue no 
official statement in the matter. Mr. Judson, shortly before 
going on vacation, returned from a two months’ trip abroad, 
where he had been investigating conditions for the board of 
directors, from which came the announcement of the post 
ponement. It is understood that there were two principal 
reasons which led to the decision: one, unfavorable economi 
conditions abroad, which seemed to promise the certainty of 
a large financial deficit under the best conditions (it had not 
been expected that the tour would show a favorable finan 
cial result, but there was a disinclination to undertake the 
payment of too heavy a deficit) ; two, that there is a certain 
coolness toward Americans in a number of the European 
capitals. 













































































































Our “Contemporary Musical Ancestors’ 


MUSICAL COURIER 


The Fa-Sol-La Folk 


September 9, 1926 


’_Organizations Which Total Over Two Hundred Thousand Members Preserve America’s Oldest Choral 


Art Intact, and Are Scarcely Known Outside the Southeastern States Where They Exist 


STRANGE, uncanny feeling comes over one when 
A one stumbles upon survivals of the supposedly dead 
past. Rip Van Winkle must have felt this way when he 
met the little old man toting the keg. I had the same 
feeling when | first came in touch last summer with a sort 
of lost tonal tribe which was plying its musical art in pure 
jutionary form 
heard about 
that It counted tts 
| took this re 
! 
} 


pre-rey 
| had this antique guild some time before 
members, according to my informant 
velation as to the existence of what might 
contemporary musical ancestors” with salt, 
time | went to work to test out their truth 
months of searching among musically 
in the Southeast, finally learned of a cer- 
tain Joe. S. James of Atlanta, who was said to be in 
fluential in an organization of the type in question, called 
the “Sacred Harp 

A letter to Mr 
I gleaned that the 


« called our 
mut at the same 
content, and after 


informed people 


a reply from which 
was seeking had 
Atlanta about 


James brought me 
organization which | 
held a national “singing” or convention in 
a year before and which had been attended by 5,000 singers 
For further information he referred me to the printed “pro 
ceedings” of the convention in question and to the “Original 
Sacred Harp” song book, both of which he was sending 
me under separate cover 

These documents proved to be curious things The “pro 
were of the nineteenth annual session of the 
Harp Musical Association in the municipal 
Atlanta, early in September, 1923. The mis- 
of every little happening during the three 
that happened, apparently was sing 
showed this to he gather 
folks 


FUNDAMEN 


ceedings’ 
United Sacred 
audit 
spelled recording 
days € Ons ind all 
hut singing 


mium of 


ing, nothing a city 


ing of ver very countrified 


TONAI TALISTS 


But the “Original Sacred Harp” song book, which proved 
to be also a complete manual of singing, a primitive musical 
dictionary and a compendium of its composers’ biographies, 
yielded still richer findings, the most striking of which was 
the evidence that the Sacred Harp art of music is, as I had 
been told, an antique practice standing quite aloof from all 
other music in America today. The front cover of the 
song hook says “Just Out—August, 1921.” The musical 
historical aspect of the book is that of a century earlier 

The nature and purpose of this song book are made clear 
hy a paragr uph in its preface, a paragraph which, because 
of its almost impossible syntax, I shall paraphrase as fol 
low “We (the glad that the simple, soul 
tirring type of sacred music, in contrast to the cold and 
ecular, is being fostered by Southern writers more 
than by. those of other But despite 
this activity, the secular evil has contaminated the sacred 

South. And it is this unfortunate con 
chaste music of this volume is intended 


authors) are 


song 
consistently sections 
music also of the 
dition which the 
to combat.’ 

The correctness of the 
unique activity of Southern writers of this type of song 
is attested by the fact that among the 1218 compositions, 
and texts, in the Original Sacred Harp, 821 were made 
of Georgia and Alabama 


Musical 


The first thing that strikes the eye 
Harp “Rudiments of Music” is the strange shapes of the 
note heads. For in addition to the round or oval the O. S 
H., uses also the square, the triangular and the diamond 
shaped notes. Each of these four shanes has its own 
yllabic name, so that the diatonic scale appears as shown in 
IHustration I 

A far less widely used set of note shapes is the “seven 
shape” scale. With each change of key the whole sequence 
of syllables and shapes shifts so that it starts with the 
tonic. (See Tllustration IT.) 

How the singers came to use the syllables and the shapes 
just this way, the “Rudiments” do not tell. But as to the 
note-head shapes I have since obtained information from 
Carl Engel, chief of the music division of the Library of 
Congress, which makes it seem very probable that they were 
invented in America, The earliest known singing “Instruc- 
tor” to use the “characters, shewing at sight, the name of 
characters which are referred to as a “novelty,” 
was published in 1798 at Philadelphia by William Little 
and William Smith,—thirty-seven years before “Mason's 
Sacred Harp” (Cincinnati, 1835) used them under the name 
of “patent notes,” ‘and forty-six years before the first edition 
of the B. F. White Sacred Harp which is the lineal ancestor 
of the Original Sacred Harp 


authors’ statement as to the 


music 


hy natives 
STRANGE NoTATION 


in perusing the Sacred 


the notes,” 


HELIcon 


The printed songs themselves, in the O. S. H., 
strange aspect. And I 


had a very 
was convinced that their singing 


By DR. GEORGE PULLEN JACKSON 


Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee 


(Copyrighted 1926, by the Musical Courier Company) 

would disclose a similar tonal strangeness. So I determined 
to hunt up these Fa-sol-la folk in their own revier. In the 
“proceedings” mentioned above I found that “singing” was 
held each year in Helicon, Winston County, in northern 
Alabama on July 4. I made the necessary trip to ( ullman, 
Ala., the nearest rail point. Two hours of driving over 
sandy roads which wound through forests of pine, between 
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ILLUS. Il: THE SEVEN SHAPED NOTES 


fields of young cotton and through a dozen shallow “bran 
ches,” brought me to my destination at abeut noon on In- 
dependence day. Helicon was no town. It was not even 
what is locally termed a “place.” It was simply a little 
aged, unpainted school-house-church off by itself some dis 
tance from a cross roads, And I never have learned 
whether this gathering place for rustic singers and com- 
posers was intentionally named after the ancient Helicon, 
“the favorite seat of Apollo and the muses.” 

The pine grove round about was alive with men, women, 
children and, a little deeper in the woods, mules, scores of 
them hitched to trees. The singers had come in springless 
farm wagons, conveyances which were now being converted 
into picnic tables. 

Singing was going on inside, so I went in, found a seat, 
opened my Original Sacred Harp and pretended to be one 
of them—this partly to ward off any possible suspicion on 
the part of the natives that I was an unsympathetic in- 
truder from the city or perhaps even a secret emissary 
from the camp of “operatic, secular and rag-time strains” 
which, as I had read in the preface to the song book, were 
looked upon as the subtle influences which “drive away, in 
place of promoting, religious feeling” and thus retard “the 
great work of the Gospel and of the churches.” 

My ciothes themselves were, I felt sure, giving me away. 
But my fears were groundless. The people were all too 
intent on their singing to take any notice of my presence. 
Packed into every one of the stiff-backed, rough wooden 
benches; sweating but not noticing the sweltering heat, 
sat young men and women, mothers afd fathers with babes 
in arms, grandfathers and grandmothers. Singing had been 
going on continuously since early morning. Tust as T took 
my seat the chairman was inviting “Brother” Wall “ lead 
a “lesson” for twenty minutes. The brother—a_ nearly 
toothless, nearly hairless, drooping-moustached setrtarch of 
popular polyphony, who was wearing the usual blue over- 
alls and combatting the suffocating heat with an advertis- 
ing fan—walked out into the little open space in front of 
the desk-altar and looked around for a moment. He held 
no book. He didn’t need one. He had “led” here in Helicon, 
as I afterward learned, for the whole thirty-five years that 
these Fourth of July singings had been going on. 

He called a number. A hundred Original Sacred Harps 
opened. He mumbled a few rather rusty tones—a procedure 
called “keying” the tune—and without further ceremony 
he raised his head and hand and “lifted the tune.” 

No instrument was needed to urge these hundred mouths 
to open. Like a well trained orchestra the singers hit 
the very first note, dwelt a moment on it and then dashed 
off at a clip which was twice as fast as the tempo marked 
in the book, and as regular as an idling gas engine. And 
now I saw why they had laid so much stress in the “rudi- 
ments” on the syllable-names of the notes, for they pro- 
ceeded to sing the whole tune once through using these 
syllables instead of the words of the song—a custom which 
T found was general. 

“Fawwww solamefa sol sol,” sang the tenors. “Fawwww 
melamela la la,” squeeked the trebles. And the basses and 
the altos produced also their particular syllahic sequence 
with equal assertiveness, each indulging in what seemed to 
function as an individual and group review of the essentially 
musical part of the piece, a review which prepared the 
singers for the next time through, when much of their 
attention would have to be diverted to the sacred words 
themselves. 

And when they did finish with the syllables and came to 
these words there was revealed a harmonic complex of 


singular charm. This Sacred Harp harmony is perhaps the 
most unique musical phase of their singing. 


Man-Hanpbiep MELopy 

Their theorists call it “dispersed” 
because each part—bass, tenor, alto and treble 
almost equal task in carrying it along. In order to make 
clear the uniqueness of this Sacred Harp harmony one 
must first recall, by way of contrast, the common practice 
in modern vocal quartet and choral practice, where the 
woman soprano is absolute monarch of the melody. The 
Fa-sol-la practice is different, In the first place, the men 
of normal voices, instead of the women of high voices, 
are the principal carriers of the melody. And although 
they call this male part the “tenor” that part which in reality 
sounds most like the tenor of urban music today is taken 
by the high- voiced women of the Sacred Harp groups and 
is called “treble.” Thus with one simple exchange of parts 
these folk singers get rid of the straining man-tenor, gain 
a solidity and volume in the melody unknown in our femin- 
ized city music, and give to the women a part which bet- 
ter suits their higher and thinner voices. 

Bits of the man-sung tune proper are passed over, here 
and there, to the singers of the other parts, evidently in 
order to make these parts less uninteresting, and in such 
places the “man-sopranos,” as they might well be called, 
slide over into one of the middle parts, and often with 
so much gusto that the tune is completely covered up by 
the harmony, as we hear it sometimes in ng ensembles 
of the “barber-shop” variety. In this way the Sacred Har- 
pers succeed so well in “dispersing” the harmony and the 
melody too, that they have to provide on the printed page 
a separate staff in every tune for the notes of each of the 
four very individualized parts. 

This “dispersed harmony” comes out beautifully in their 
“fugue pieces,” and it is easy to see how the attractiveness 
of the fugue effect has led the Fa-sol-la composers to use 
the trick in practically all their songs. 


harmony, apparently 
-is given an 


MECHANICAL MASTERSINGERS 

It takes practiced singers to do a fugue. And it was the 
ability of these singers individually and collectively to do 
this stunt and others, that impressed itself on me _ with 
greatest force while listening to the singing at Helicon and, 

few weeks later, at Birmingham and Ensley. 

It is of course true that these plodding “Pogners” were 
guileless of all the lore of voice placement and tone quality. 
The zealous trebles and their equally enthusiastic sisters, the 
altos, broke all the rules of their own guild even, rules 
which warn against “directing the sound into the nose 
cavities” and urge that “all singing rendered shall be soft 
and smooth.” But they had learned their other lessons. 
They had completed the enormous task of memorizing, or 
near-memorizing, one cr more of the intricate parts of 
hundreds of those old sacred tunes—notes, syllables and 
words, 

The marvel of this scemed all the greater when I stopped 
to realize that it was accomplished in a section of the 
country where, hy reason of the sparseness of population, 
the public schools have penetrated only slightly if at all, a 
section where a large part of the people are still com- 
pletely unlettered. 

Source In Sincinc ScHoots 

Since I was naturally very anxious to learn as much as 
possible about the source of this remarkably pure and 
vigorous stream of song, I took up the noonday recess in 
questioning the older and oldest of the “leaders.” They 
were very willing to tell, but T got from them little more 
than I had found in the O. S. H. More light was shed 
on the past of the guild, however, by a little pamphlet 
which one of the “professors” laid in my hand. It was “A 
Brief History of the Sacred Harp and its Author, B. F. 
White, Sr.”, written by mv age correspondent, J. S. 
James. and printe -d in Douglasville, Ga., in 1 

B. F. White, according to this little book, was born in 
South Carolina in the year 1800 as the youngest in a family 
of fourteen children. He grew up. married and started 
a family which ultimately assumed the same numerical 
proportions as that of his father. “Maj. White was not 
a classical scholar,” savs the “History.” “We are in- 
formed that he only attended a literary school for about 
three months.” That is, “three sessions held after laying 
by crops.” But “he was the embodiment of music.” He 
taught singing school, without anything but native talent 
and _ self-instruction as his guide. in South Carolina and 
later in the western part of Georgia. His devotion is 
made clear by his attitude toward his pupils. “He never 
turned one away on account of poverty. He carried to his 
home in his early days manv poor girls and boys and 
learned them music and boarded them without any com- 

(Continued on page 10) 





(1) A “Denson” 


Harp Musical Society, 
had singing all the forenoon, and now it is “ 
this photograph was taken during their annual singing, 


convention of the Alabama State 
In the center, W. D. Wall, of the Helicon district, 
A group of “leaders” at Helicon, Left to right: 
Wilkins, W. N. Brown, G. W. Sisk, J. C 
Wisener. (10) The “garage” of the 





double spread in the “Original Sacred Harp;” 
volume which made the Sacred Harp Musical Association and held it together for over eighty years. (3) 
photographed during its tenth annual state convention held in the 
dinner on the grounds.” 
summer of 1925, 
district, composer of “five hundred tunes and parts of tunes,” 
got his education from “Webster's Blueback Speller in Civil War times by a pine knot fire.” 
Musical Association, the official name of the ‘ 
is leading. 
(standing) T. P. 
Wisener, L. G. Cleghorn and R. 
Fa-sol-la folk at Helicon. 
ering place of Apollo and the muses; 


THE FA-SOL-LA FOLK 


(See photographs on opposite page) 


Alabama 
are left outside ¢ 


(5) The court house at Cullman, 
(6) Only a few 
leader of hundreds of ° 
(8) “Singing all day” 


‘Sacred Harp” organization. 


Woodard, O. E. 
E. Denson; 


Wisener, Ken Ww hite, Thos. 
(seated) dD. dD. Wall, Mrs 


the song at the left was named after the composer's birthplace. 
Another flourishing branch organization, 
municipal auditorium in. Birmingham, 

the Mecca of. the 
vhen singing is going on eee (7) S. M. 
‘singings” and conventions and teacher of the Fa-sol-la manner to at least 7000 young people. 
in the 

Standing at the 
This is the only interior photograph ever taken, as far as , be ascertained, of a 
WwW oodard, J . dD. 
J a, Doz er, 
(11) Jt was some man with a happy imagination who named this place Helicon, afte 
the singers of two counties have gathered here for over thirty years for a tuneful fourth of July 


venerable 
White Sacred 
sag ce August 21-23, 1925. (4) They have 

wslaw” pilgrims from fifty miles around; 


Denson of the Helicon 


(2) The most recent printing of the 
the B. F. 


June, 1925, A 
state chairman. 
“Sacred Harp” singing. (9) 
Wall. V. M. Brown, G. H. Parris, Charles 
Mrs. R. W. Ray, Mrs. James Cleghorn and J. A 
that other favorite gath 


courthouse at Birmingham, Alabama, 
extreme right is W. H. Champion, 
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AN INQUIRY INTO PIANO RECITAL PROGRAMS 


By Donald F. Malin 








Do concert pianists play the same pieces? Are their pro- 
grams cut-and-dried ? : ; 
Among some concert-goers there prevails a belief that 
piano recitals are rather monotonous affairs, made so by 
a repetition of selections and composers. World-weary 
critics hint darkly that concert pianists, beginners and 


music 
strive annually to excel one another in the 


veterans alike, 


performance of some one or two pianistic warhorses that, 


if Pianist 
sionata, Pianist B 


A plays the Symphonic Etudes or the Appas- 
will play it the following week in order 
properly to impress the critics. The pianists, charge some 
experienced recital reviewers, are as limited proportion- 
ately as are the amateurs whose repertory conists of the ( 
Sharp Minor Prelude and the’ Rustle of Spring, or the piano 
stadents of still more modest attainments who make frequent 
and zealous attempts at the Melody in F or Hearts and 

‘powe;rs “i ee 
—e these charges true? Do Paderewski, Moiseiwitsch, 
Bauer, Gabrilowitsch, the other stars of the piano and the 
dozens of newcomers each year to the concert hall play 
the same pieces by the same composers? ‘ : 

Some of the facts are revealed by an analysis of the 
programs played by pianists during the New York season 
of 1925-1926. This study deals with 170 piano recitals pre- 
sented in New York between October 1, 1925 and May 1, 
1926. Statistics usually hold few thrills for devotees of 
music and the allied arts, but there may possibly be in the 
summary of this analysis of programs a few points of inter- 
est for pianists 

ScHUMANN CARNAVAL IN THE LEAD 

According to the figures, piano masterpieces are not 
overworked as badly as we have been led to expect, Cer- 
tain selections, of course, appeared more often than others 
on the programs, but the range of music played in the 170 
recitals was, on the whole, remarkably wide. Schumann's 
Carnaval was played more often than any other composi- 
tion, appearing on 13 programs. While many may agree 
that 13 hearings are quite enough for the Carnaval in a 
single season, the Schumann work was. played on less than 
eight per cent. of the total number of programs. Only 
one pianist in twelve presented this most-played offering. 

In the makeup of these 170 recitals there were but twelve 
compositions programmed as often as ten times, while but 
39 pieces were played as often as seven times. These 39 
may be called, if you will, the favorites of the season's 
concert, pianists. But while the Carnaval stands at the top 
in number of renditions, there is no assurance that in an- 
other season it would not be displaced by one of the Chopin 
tallades, the Appassionata, the Brahms E. Flat Rhapsody 
or any one of a half dozen others. Apparently, there are 
no five or six compositions which outdistance all the rest 
in winning the preference of pianists. ; 

A glance at the 39 selections listed in Table 1 discloses 
many of the recognized piano masterpices. The Appas- 
sionata and the Chopin B Flat Minor lead among the son- 
atas, while in the group are such other celebrated composi- 
tions as the Chopin Fantasy and B Minor Sonata, the Liszt 
B Minor Sonata, the Fantasy and Etudes Symphonique of 
Schumann, the Bach-Busoni Chaconne, the Bach-Tausig 
Toccata and Fugue in D Minor and the Bach Chromatic 
Fantasy and Fugue. 

Chopin, of course, leads among the composers of these 
favorite recital pieces, no less than 19 of the 39 being from 
his works. Robert Schumann has four works in the group, 
while Johann Sebastian Bach has an equal number, if we 
include the two transcriptions. Three selections from De- 
bussy and three from Brahms are found, while Beethoyen 
and Liszt are each represented twice and Maurice Ravel 
once. Only three of the 39 most frequently played pieces 
are transcriptions 

Among the large number of Liszt compositions and tran- 
scriptions which appeared on these programs, the F Minor 
Etude, with 11 readings, was the great Hungarian’s most, 
consistent representative. The Appassionata, as already 
indicated, led among Beethoven’s works, while the E Flat 
Rhapsody Op. 119, No. 4, was the premier Brahms work. 
In the case of Debussy, La Soirée dans Grenade was most 
frequently offered. 

The story of the composers represented on these 170 
New York recital programs is an interesting one. In some 
particulars it bears out the impressions of consistent con- 
cert-goers, but it fails to show the duplication of programs 
that many would expect, to find. Chopin, obviously, would 
be expected to rank as premier composer, yet hardly any- 
one would suppose that more than a fourth of the season’s 
concert pianists played recitals without recourse to a note 
of Chopin. Such, however, was the case—Chopin being 
represented on 123 of the 170 programs, or 72 per cent, 
tach is commonly thought of as almost as indispensable 
as Chopin, but the composer of the Well Tempered Clavi- 
chord is found on barely half of the season’s programs. 
Liszt, the third of the triumvirate upon whom pianists most 
depend, figures in less than half of the recitals, 

Beethoven and Schumann are close together in fourth 
and fifth places, while the contest between Brahms and 
Debussy, the next pair, is likewise close. Following these 
seven come 14 composers who figured on from 10 to 21 
programs. Busoni, of course, owes his appearance in Table 
2 largely to his transcriptions of Bach works, while Tausig’s 
presence in the list comes entirely through his arrangements 
of Bach and Schubert classics. Godowsky and Dohananyi 
were represented by original pieces as well as by arrange- 
ments of the works of older composers. About one-fourth 
of Liszt's appearances were credited to his transcriptions 
of Bach, Wagner, Schubert and Mozart, while the balance 
represented original works. 

A Winery Vartep Menu 

In the 170 recitals a total of 227 composers were repre- 
sented by at least one composition. This impressive total, 
together with the fact that only 21 of the these composers 
appeared on as many as ten programs, indicates that with 
composers, as with compositions, the range is wider than 
is commonly believed. Apparently, the attendants at New 
York piano recitals the past season were really served with 





Mr. Malin, taking up the subject of the alleged 
similarity of piano recital programs, proves some 
very interesting points by a careful analysis of 
those played in New York during the season of 
1925-1926.—The Editor. 











a wide variety of pianistic fare. If piano recitals sound 
alike, the reasons must largely be found elsewhere. 

While considering composers, it is of interest to note 
that 11 of the 170 programs were devoted exclusively to 
the works of some one man. Six were all-Chopin recitals, 
while three were given over to Bach and two to Beethoven. 
The pianists who thus paid homage to Chopin were Pade- 
rewski, Friedman, Brailowsky, Gregoire Alexandresco, Leff 
Pouishnoff and Irene Scharrer. The three Bach recitals 
were presented by a single performer, Harold Samuel, while 
the Beethoven recitals were contributed by Elly Ney and 
Richard Fuchs-Jerin, 

Six recital programs grouped the works of two of the 
master-composers. Leon Sampaix played two Chopin-Liszt 
programs, while Schumann-Chopin recitals were presented 
by Ossip Gabrilowitsch and Alfred Mirovitch. Early in 
the season Harold Bauer gave a Schumann-Brahms pro- 
gram, while Robert Schmitz presented a rather unusual 
program, chosen altogether from Bach and Debussy. 

An inquiry into the program plans of these 170 recitals 
discloses what are probably the main grounds for the belief 





NEW YORK PIANO RECITALS 
SEASON OF 1925-26 


Table 1 


PIANO COMPOSITIONS PLAYED MOST 
FREQUENTLY 


Number of 
Performances 


3 


Work 

Carnaval—Sehumann 
Ballade F Minor—Chopin 
Ballade G Minor—Chopin 
Etude F Minor 
Rhapsody E-flat—Brahms 
Scherzo C-sharp Minor—Chopin 
Fantasy, Op. 49—Chopin 
Polonaise A-flat, Op. 53—Chopin 
Sonata, Op. 57 ( Appassionata)—Beethoven 
Sonata, B-flat Minor, Op. 35—Chopin 
Ballade A-flat—Chopin 
Prelude B-flat Minor, Op. 28, No. 16 

Chopin 
Sonata G Minor, Op. 22—Schumann 
La Soiree dans Grenade—Debussy 
Chaconne—Bach-Busoni 
Sonata, Op. 53—Beethoven 
Berceuse—Chopin 
Sonata, B Minor—Liszt.................. 
Reflets dans l’eau—Debussy 
Menestrels—Debussy 
Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue—Bach 
Sonata B. Minor, Op. 58—Chopin 
Nocturne D-flat, Op. 27 No. 2—Chopin.... 
Etude, Op. 10, No. 4—Chopin 
Etude, Op. 10, No. 3—Chopin 
Impromptu F Sharp—Chopin 
Toccata and Fugue D Minor—Bach-Tausig 
Fantasy C Major—Schumann 
Etudes Symphonique—Schumann 
Jeux d’eau—Ravel 
Naila Waltz—Delibes-Dohnanyi .... 
Intermezzo, Op. 118, No. 6—Brahms....... 
Capriccio, B Minor—Brahms............. 
Italian Concerto—Bach 
Nocturne, Op. 62, No. 2—Chopin 
Etude, Op. 25, No. 6—Chopin 
Etude, Op. 25, No. 11—Chopin 
Prelude, Op. 28, No. 8—Chopin 
Waltz A-flat, Op. 34—Chopin 


ee 
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Table 2 


COMPOSERS REPRESENTED ON NEW 
PIANO RECITALS 


YORK 


Number of 
Programs 
Chopin 23 
Bach 87 
Liszt 78 
Beethoven 65 
Schumann 

Brahms 

Debussy 

Busoni 

Godowsky 

Ravel 

Rachmaninoff 

Scriabin 

Scarlatti 

Albeniz 


Composer 











that piano recitals resemble one another too closely. Pianists 
appear to follow each other much more closely in the ar- 
rangement of their programs as to style of piece and period 
represented (classic, romantic or modern) than they do in 
the selection of specific composers or works. During the 
recent season about four in every five pianists pursued the 
well-beaten track, beginning with Bach or Beethoven, pro- 
ceeding to Chopin or Schumann and finally to Liszt, or, if 
the pianist liked modern music, to the works of Debussy 
or a contemporary composer. 

The extent to which the tradition of opening with a 
classical group is established is forcefully illustrated by a 
survey of the opening numbers on these programs. In 68 
cases the initial number was by Bach, while on 22 programs 
Beethoven was the first represented. In almost 40 more 
recitals the first work performed was from an 18th century 
composer—Mozart, Handel, Scarlatti, Haydn or Rameau. 
The romantic composers opened a few recitals, Chopin 
being credited with 9, Schumann with 7 and Brahms (if 
we may include him with the romanticists) with 8. Only 
seven pianists had the temerity to open with modern works 
and Debussy, Respighi and Goossens, with a few others, are 
listed but once each 

Liszt Fireworks 

A similar unanimity is reflected in the choice of closing 
selections. Here the preference was obviously for a brilliant 
number—something that would end the program in dazzling 
fashion. Liszt compositions were sought above all others 
for the finale. Forty-three recitals ended with Liszt works, 
while 33 offered in conclusion one of the more brilliant 
among Chopin’s compositions. Scintillating works by De- 
bussy or Scriabin were the choice of some pianists for final 
numbers, and occasionally programs were ended with the 
Wagner-Hutcheson Ride of the Valkyries, the Delibes- 
Dohnanyi Naila Waltz or the Friedman and Schulz-Evler 
arrangements of the Johann Strauss Waltzes. In only one 
case did a recital end with Bach, while Beethoven works 
were last in but two instances. 

Thus it appears that the great majority of pianists begin 
their recitals with a very definite type of music and end 
with an equally definite kind. Examination of the programs 
shows somewhat more variation in the middle groups, but 
even here we find a strongly marked tendency to put Bee- 
thoven or Brahms in the second group and to follow with 
Chopin or Debussy in the third. 

Most of the innovations in program structure seem to be 
evolved by the younger pianists. Some rather daring pro- 
gram ideas were tried out during the past season by mem- 
bers of the newer generation. Ina recital of Parallels, Con- 
trasts and Conceits given, Hyman Rovinsky introduced novel 
ideas in program arrangement. Parallels and contrasts ap- 
pear very definitely in this program which began with 
Rameau’s Gavotte and Variations, followed by Debussy’s 
Hommage a Rameau. A group of Chopin Preludes was 
immediately succeeded by Casellass Hommage a Chopin, 
while the Bach-Liszt Prelude and Fugue in A Minor was 
placed just before the Franck-Bauer Prelude, Fugue and 
Variations. Then came'the Beethoven Sonatine in G, di- 
rectly followed by Bartok’s Six Rumanian Dances. The 
balance of the program included, in the order named, Satie’s 
Sonatine Bureaucratique, Liszt's Au bord d’une Source, 
Ravel’s Jeux d’eau, Liszt's Mephisto Waltz and the Poeme 
Satanique by Scriabin. Here, certainly, was an unusual and 
unconventional program—too unconventional, perhaps, for 
lovers of the classics. Some of its groupings may be open 
to attack, yet it is very possible that many listeners found 
this program more agreeable than one constructed on the 
usual chronological plan. 

ORIGINAL PROGRAMS 

Quite as striking was the program played by Oscar Zeig- 
ler on October 14 last. Zeigler opened with the Beethoven 
Sonata, Op. 111, following it with a cluster of modern 
pieces by Hanson and Whithorne. Then came contracts as 
startling as any presented by Rovinsky. Honegger’s Sept 
Pieces Breves were played, not consecutively, but sand- 
wiched in between archaic pieces by Rossi, Pasquini, Scar- 
latti, Arne and others. Zeigler then defied custom once more 
by closing with Bach—the Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue. 

Several other recitals were distinctly original in program 
material or plan. Dai Buell, playing February 19, 1926, 
followed Gluck with Satie and interpolated The King’s 
Hunting Jig and pieces by Rameau among compositions by 
Chausson and Ireland. Dorsey Whittington, on February 
9, and Edwin Hughes, on March 16, each introduced many 
novelties, a large proportion of them by American com- 
posers. Hyman Rovinsky’s second recital, on March 19, 
was less remarkable than his first for program plan, but it 
contained many unusual items. So also did recitals given 
by Dorothy Berliner on February 22, Dai Buell on March 
18, Victor Wittgenstein on March 11 and Oscar Zeigler on 
April 14. Mention should also be made of Katherine Ruth 
Heyman’s recital on April 15, made up exclusively of mod- 
ern music. 

Summarizing, it may be said that the monotony which 
recital reviewers find in a season’s programs lies not in the 
performance of the same pieces from the same composers, 
but in the tendency of pianists to build programs on exactly 
the same lines. The traditional grouping of composers on a 
program according to their historical succession may be emi- 
nently correct, but if every pianist adheres to the custom, 
the result is a long series of recitals that are largely indis- 
tinguishable, one from the other. To the hardened recital- 
goer a program consisting of the Bach-Tausig Toccata and 
Fugue, a Beethoven sonata, some Chopin etudes and a Polo- 
naise and a Liszt rhapsody differs but little from a program 
which begins with the Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue,. pro- 
ceeds to another Beethoven sonata, follows with Chopin 
preludes and a ballade and ends with the Liszt F Minor 
Etude. 

Some of the unusual programs cited above stand out in 
bold relief against the majority that were arranged accord- 
ing to the conventional pattern. Some of the novelties on 
the unusual programs doubtless deserve to remain novelties, 
but their use nevertheless gives a fresh viewpoint which 


(Continued on page 10) 
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FRANCESCO DADDI OCCUPIES UNIQUE 


PLACE AMONG CHICAGO VOCAL 


Francesco Daddi, for many years a leading Italian tenor 
in the principal theaters of Europe and America, established 
a vocal studio in Chicago in 1914. At that time the late 
Cleofonte Campanini, then general director of the Chicago 
Opera, with which organization Mr. Daddi had been one 
of the pillars since its inception, wrote him the following 
letter, prophesying that this artist would make a big suc- 
cess as a singing teacher 

Salsomaggiore, August 24, 1914. 
My dear Mr. Daddi: 

I am very glad indeed to hear that you are about to establish yourself 
at Chicago as a singing teacher and operatic coach. You are eminently 
qualified to do both; for, apart from your admirable work as an opera 
singer your long association with the greatest artists of the lyric stage 
gives you an advantage as an operatic coach possessed by very few. 

I would advise you not to give up opera entirely and to make a 
special feature of Neapolitan songs which you sing inimitably and 
which have given so much pleasure at my concerts, both at the Man 
hattan Opera House, New York, and at Chicago, at all your concerts. 

You are so admirably adapted to your new career that I have no 
fear of predicting a genuine success for you. With my best wishes, 

Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) CLeoronre CAMPANINI. 

Francesco Daddi lived up to the prediction. Many well 
known singers have come out of his studio, among them, 
Margery Maxwell, Elizabeth Kerr, Beryl Browne, all mem- 
bers of the Chicago Opera; Mary Powell, prima donna in 
. ao Time under the mé inagement of Messrs. Lee and 

J. Shubert; Nicholas Zaichenko, soloist this season with 
the Chicago Civic an stra; Evelyn Bostleman, appearing 
in recital and concert; Edith Wood, appearing in costume 
recitals; Lazora Laxman, appearing in recital and concert, 
and Katherine King, head of the vocal department at the 
State Normal College, Farmville, (Va.), and many others 
too numerous to name at this time. 

Francesco Daddi, though an Italian by birth, is an Ame ri- 
can by naturalization and he counts innumerable friends i 
Chicago and also in many other cities throughout the States 
As often stated, Mr. Daddi is not only a specialist in voice 
placing and rudimental training for beginners, but he also 
and 
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FRANCESCO DADDI 


recital. His luxurious studio in the Fine Arts Building has 
been the scene of many social and musical gatherings, and 
it may be stated that Daddi o¢cupies in Chicago a unique 





has made a name for himself as a coach for opera position among voice instructors. 
Extensive Tour for Thomas Wilfred the range nor the power required, The ease with which she 
After a brief rest at Bar Harbor, Thomas Wilfred is S!™8S the high register and performs coloratura feats is 


again working in his laboratories preparing for his next 
season with the Clavilux. He is preparing new composi 





THOMAS WILFRED 
of the clavilux, at 


right), inventor work in his 
laboratory. The clavilux was the first instrument to make 
possible the use of light as a fine art through the control of 


the necessary factors, form, depth, color and motion 


(at the 


tions, the instrument itself is being put in condition and a 
new improvement is being worked out which will make for 
more rapid composition. He is also finishing the plans for 
his first home instrument. 


Last season was a busy one. A coast to coast tour was 
at first contemplated, but engagements in the East and 
Middle West were of such magnitude that the more ex 
tensive tour was abandoned. Of special interest during 


the winter was the experiment made by Leopold Stokowski 


and Mr. Wilfred is using the clavilux with the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra in performances of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 


Sheherazade. 


Mr. Wilfred’s 1926-27 season will start in early October. 


Late in that month he will give a New York recital and 
after that will be on tour. This year he will go to Cali- 
fornia, where many reéngagements as well as new ones 


are to be fulfilled. 





Contralto Performs Coloratura Feats 

In its review of Grace Leslie’s most recent appearance, 
August 20, with the New York Symphony Orchestra, at 
Chautauqua, N. Y., the Chautauqua Daily gives an enthu- 
siastic report of the contralto’s artistry in these words: 
“Grace Leslie, in response to many requests, sang the aria 
from the Prison Scene in Le Prophete, in which she was so 
successful here last summer, She repeated her former tri- 
umph on this occasion. Few — make more demands upon 
a singer’s i al anes, but Miss Leslie lacks neither 
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JOHN F. BYRNE 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Recommended by Jean de Reszke 
Studio: 157 rue du Fourbourg, St. Honore, Paris 
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22, rue VISCONTI 
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remarkable in a contralto. 


How to Listen to Music 
_ Gladys (at the concert) 
just played?” 
_ Violet—“T didn’t hear it; 
in the program notes.” 


“Did you like the new work they 


I was reading the analysis of it 


The Mordkin Ballet 


Within the next two weeks a number of notable ballet 
dancers will arrive from Europe to join Mikhail Mordkin 
and his Russian Ballet which goes on a coast-to-coast tour 


His art is beautiful 
and remarkable in 
its tonal aspects, an 
art that commands 
all the resources of 
the instrument bril- 
easily 


liantly and 


and employs them 
to the delivery of 

noble passage.—C hi- 
cago Herald and Ex- 
aminer, July 9, 1926. 


9 


commencing the middle of October. Among the stars due 
here will be Pierre Vladimeroff, who made his American 
debut here last year as the partner of Karsavina; Georges 
Ge, George Feodoroff, Andre Lipinsky, all distinguished 
members of the Diaghileff Ballet Russe. Active rehearsals 
are now being held by Mr. Mordkin at his studio with the 
corps de ballet. 


Prokofieft’s Latest 


Municu.—Serge Prokofieff has completed his new opera, 
The Fiery Angel. The book is based upon a novel of the 
same name by Valery Brussoff. 
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You May Now Study Piano 
Under These Renowned Artists--- 


JOSEF HOFMANN 
MORIZ ROSENTHAL 
BENNO MOISEIVITSCH 


If you possess that hard-to-define but easily recognizable something 
called talent, The Curtis Institute of Music has made it possible 
for you to study under Mr. Hofmann and other distinguished mem 
bers of its Piano Department. 


The seeking out of unusual talent is the first consideration of this 
school. To students who can qualify, the Institute offers complete 
musical and cultural courses in preparation for the concert stage or 
for teaching. For brilliance of attainment, its faculty is probably 
unrivaled by any musical institution in the world. 


Through its endowment, The Curtis Institute of Music is for- 
tunately removed from commercial considerations. For those 
can pay, tuition fees are very moderate. To those of exceptional talent 


who 


who cannot pay, financial exemption is granted. 
For further information address 


THE CURTIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


402 Rirrennouse Square, Parcaperenta, Pennsytvanta 


are under the personal 


f Musi 
direction and supervision of the folle rs of its faculty 

Marcella Sembrich, Voice; Josef Hofmann, Piano; Carl Flesch, Violin; Louis Ba 
Viola; Felix Salmond, Violoncello; Carlos Salzedo, Harp; Leopold Stokowski, Orchestra; 
Reginald O. Morris, Composition, Theory, etc. 


The various Departments of The Curtis Institute 


wing membe 
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It goes without say- 
ing, that, remember- 
ing his training in 
ensemble work, his 
rhythm is incisive, 
his pedaling excel- 
lent, and his agility 
admirable. New 
York Sun, March 
13, 1926. 


His 
fresh 
in its 
New 


can, 


program was 
and unusual 
arrangement. 
York Ameri- 


March 13, 1926. 


LEE PATTISON 


in Piano—Recital—Talks 


“The Great Dreamers” 
“Revolution” (Chopin program) 
“Tl Hear America Singing” 


“Music of the XVI and XVII Centuries” 


“The Glorification of the Technical Etude” 


etc., etc, 


Also available as usual with Guy Maier in their two-piano concerts 


Concert Management DANIEL MAYER, Inc. 


Aeolian Hall, New York 


STEINWAY PIANO 
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(Continued from page 6) 


devotion which 
and made 
people to sing than 
South” and whose 
his disciples carried his 
territory of Middle and 
Alabama and into other states. 
1844 that Maj. White published a book of 
and anthems, printed in Philadelphia in “four 
and containing over 100 pieces ‘borrowed from 
now extant” and an additional 
published,” under the title “The 
is this book, so immensely and 
it had to be reprinted and en 
1869 and 1911, that has been the 
ganization of its users for. over four 
earlier revisions and enlargements were 
White supervision. The most recent 
committee under the leadership of J. ¢ 
1 in the thick and expansive “Original Sacred 
the bible of almost all the Fa-sol-la singers 
“Original” because all the songs of 
book are there. It is “sacred” by 
trend in the text of every song. 
has merely the significance that 
instrument through biblical tradition. The 
popular in the nineteenth century in the 
that no less than fifty different hymn books 
“harp,” 
Colum 


this 
ignorance 


And it was 
poverty and 
“taught more 
lived in the 
poch-making in that 

ng into the whole 


obstacles of 
master whx 


mal who ever 
1 


COTRia 


ninent authors 


we Tore 


really 
F. White 
biblic al 
word “harp” 
nheres in the 
word was so 
United State 
published in that period were called some kind of a 
“Zion Harp,” “Harp of the South,” “Tara’s Harp,” 
hia Harp,” etc 
Maj. White’s own compositions in the O 
one in number. Four of his descendants have contributed 
ten other songs to the same volume. Other early “master 
gers,” all of them being friends and associates of Maj 
White, and the number of their contributions to . “Sacred 
Harp” are J. P. Reese, 27; E. J. King, 21; R. F Mann, 
17: “Elder” E. Dumas, 16; H. S. Reese, 14, and g Pooeoe 
P. Breedlove, 10 


S. H. are fifty 


Denson Dynasty 
these rural bards up to date 
remarkable family of Densons. James 
county, Georgia, born over a hundred 
years ago, composed a beautiful “Christmas Anthem” for 
the oldest “Sacred Harp” of 1844. Two of his nephews, 
the brothers S. M. Denson and J. T. Denson, now old men 
and living in the Helicon district in Alabama, are what 
might be called the deans of the Fa~-sol-la singers, teachers 
composers of the present generation 

I can best tell of S. M. Denson by reproducing the answers 
to a set of questions which I addressed—sometime after my 
Helicon visit—to his son, questions which were answered 
by S. M. Denson’s wife. Here is her letter 


Tue 

I shall bring the 
by telling of the 

Denson of Walton 


story of 


and 


erning my husband, 
ould not give you all the 
to me 


ust received your letter 
As my son 


of inquiry conc 


Question 1 W he 

2. Where? 

ld Mine 

What educ 


Ouestion Near a little village called Arbacoochee or 
the Denson G 
Questior Webster's Bluebook Speller in [civil] 
war times 
QOuestior ¢ has he taught singing schools? Alabama, 
is visited Texas and other states 
is he taught to sing? Every year, excepting 
from twenty-five to one hundred 
days and sometimes twenty and as high as eighty 
uu can estim the vastness of his musical work 
estimated that Mr. Denson has 
7,000 young folks.) 
written? I cannot say just 
alto parts to the songs in the old 
sibly 500, more or less, tunes and parts included. 
s the fife and is a violinist (not a secular “old 
He has devoted his life to the musical cause 
father of a large family—seven boys and two girls—seven 
ure living and are singers, most of them are teachers 


ms taught 


have 
inging to about 
many songs has he 
written JUU 


ears ( 


Yours respectfully, 

Mrs. S. M. 

he two Denson brothers, S. M. and T. J., had the good 
sense to select two sisters from another musical family. The 
talent of Mrs. S. M. (born Sydney S. Burdette) is shown 
hy a composition of hers in the O. S. H. (p. 523). In the 
same book are also two songs by her son, Whit Denson, one 
of which songs he named “Burdette” in honor of his mother. 
S. M., has taught “more singing 
sing,” so says a biographical 
“than any teacher in Georgia or Ala- 
Mrs. T. J.] have several children— 
are all up in music, some of whom 
music. He has several tunes in 


DENSON 


Pom J. Denson, brother of 
schools and more people to 
sketch in the O. S. H., 
bama. They [Mr. and 
boys and girls—and these 
are teachers and compose 


this book.” And T. J.’s wife, she who was Amanda Bur- 
dette, is represented in the O. S. H. by her song “Kelly.” 

It is such men and women as the Whites, Reeses, James’, 
Kings, Cagles and Densons in whose devoted hands the des- 
tiny of the Sacred Harp singing has lived and thrived for 
over eighty years. 


Two Hunprep THOUSAND SINGERS 

The first big organization of smaller 
schools and classes” was called the “Southern Musical Con- 
vention,” and B, F, White was its leading spirit and presiding 
officer ‘almost continually from 1845 to 1867. Other co- 
ordinate conventions sprang up as years and decades rolled 
on. And it was these larger gatherings and their components 
which joined in 1904 to form the United Sacred Harp 
Musical Association. which meets annually in Atlanta. 

The man who heard and passed on to me the statement that 
there were “millions” of Sacred Harp singers was spreading 
an exaggeration of familiar type. But while accuracy in 
counting the adherents to this far-flung fraternity is mani- 
festly impossible, still a fairly good guess can be made. 
In trying t to make such an estimate I have counted the num- 


local “societies, 
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ber of annual singing conventions, a list of which for Georgia 
and Alabama I have received from various sources. If the 
average number of singers at each of these 156 yearly con- 
ventions be reckoned at 500, and if we add a half more for 
the conventions of Florida, the Carolinas, Tennessee, 
Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisina and Texas, in all of which 
territory the Sacred Harpers are more or less active—the 
total is well over a hundred thousand. But the annual sing- 
ings are not all, by any means. We should doubtless have 
to double this number if we reckoned all those who are con- 
tent to go simply to the far more numerous near-at-home 
Fa-sol-la singing schools and the little singings which in some 
places, like Fulton County, Georgia, are held every Sunday 
in the year. The total, therefore, of 200,000 ag ay are 
thoroughly trained in the Fa-sol-la manner today is, I fell, 
a fair estimate of their numerical strength. 

Every singing school, every little and big singing or con- 
vention is opened and closed with prayer. E very smger is 
addressed uniformly as “Brother”: or “Sister” So-and-so. 
The words of the tunes all dwell, with endless variations, on 
the temporary nature of earthly existence and the happy 
estate which awaits upright believers after they have left 
this vale of tears. Some of the songs excite the emotions of 
leaders and singers to such an extent that they break down 
and weep copiously. I was told by an old leader that he 
had never heard the last verse of the much beloved Christian's 
Hope, because the singers are all in tears or “shouting” be- 
fore they get that far. The song referred to—composed 
by H. A. Parris of the Helicon district—runs as follows: 


We have our troubles here below, 

We're trav’ling through this world of woe 
To that bright world where loved ones go, 
Where all is peace and love. 


We're fettered and chained up in clay, 
While in this body here we stay; 

By faith we know a world above 
Where all is peace and love. 
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I feel no way like getting tired, 
I’m trusting in His Holy Word 
To guide my weary feet above 
Where all is peace and love 


But while the Fa-sol-la folk are all God-fearing, they do 
not belong to any one sect exclusively. The predominating 
church affiliation in these singing circles seems to be 
Primitive Baptist. Next come the “Old Two-Seed-in-the- 
Spirit Baptists” or the “Two-Seed Baptists,” as they are 
called for short. Both of these are foot-washing denomina- 
tions. The Methodists are represented more meagerly and 
the Presbyterians hardly at all, and the reason seems to be 
that these last-named sects are quite a bit too “citified” for 
these back-country people. 

The importance of the Fa-sol-la song can be better esti- 
mated when we realize that it has been and still is the sole 
organized mode of esthetic expression of a very large mass 
of people ; a mass which inhabits the hilly inland, Negro-less, 
city-less stretches of the South, that part running out from 
the south end of the Appalachians and off to the west, which 
migh be called “the poor white belt.” It is the song of a 
simple, sober, God-fearing nordic people which shies at the 
cities, shies not only at their good music and at the steeped- 
over dregs of that music which come from Tin-Pan Alley, 
but even at the church music of the city denominations. it 
belongs to a people which, in the absence of other forms of 
education, has clung to its singing schools and its hoard of 
songs as forefatherly holdings which, along with the bible 
and the mother tongue in which it is written, form for them 
the bulk of handed-down civilization, It is their very own, 
a part of them, hence it is sacred. And they will defend 
it as long as they can against the newer institutions which 
are now entering their region by the modern highways. . 

One of those in-coming institutions is the public school. 
When urban “education” comes into the “Sacred Harp” 
country what will be the result? When a set of modern 
teachers takes charge of the remote Helicons, will the old 
“leaders” and their art be laughed out? Will there then be 
presented just one more picture of an uprooted and withering 
“folk” culture? And in its place the three R’s and other 
forms of realism, all planted in nice little materialistic rows 
in the young folks’ minds, with ample space in between the 
rows for the weeds of wordly wont to take root, space where 
once flourished the old-fashioned flowers of fancy ? ? 

Will this “new learning” be the death or merely the trans- 
figuration of the Fa-sol-la singing ? 
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PIANO RECITAL 
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PROGRAMS 


recitals obviously need. Pianists need not scrap any of the 
established masterpieces in order to make their programs 
more interesting. Neither do they have to resort to the 
grotesqueries of some of the ultra-modern experimentalists. 
Variety in composers and selections is already abundant in 
these programs. The recitals await a similar variety in pro- 
gram-building. 


Bruno Huhn Returns from Europe 


Bruno Huhn arrived from Europe recently on the S. S. 
Minnewaska after a two months’ holiday in France and 
England. Among those who entertained for Mr. Huhn 
while he was abroad were Lord Farnham, who gave a 
dinner at his town house in London on August 17, and Sir 
Andrew Caird, C.B.E., managing editor of the Daily Mail, 
who arranged a luncheon at the Devonshire Club on August 
22. On each of these occasions a large number of dis 
sinenilcieed guests were invited to meet Mr. Huhn. This 
well known pedagogue has resumed his voice lessons and 
coaching in English, French and German repertoire at his 
New York studios, 


Engagements for Lambert Murphy 

Lambert Murphy has been engaged for an appearance 
with the Apollo Club of Boston on November 23. Mr. 
Murphy is a favorite with Boston audiences and has already 
appeared nine times with the Handel and Haydn Society 
of that city. He will also appear with the Apollo Club of 
Chicago, singing Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast and Frederick 
Stock’s Psalm. The latter work Mr. Stock himself will 
conduct. On April 15, Mr. Murphy will be on the Pacific 
Coast where he has been engaged for the performance of 
the Bach St. Mathew Passion by the Los Angeles Ora- 
torio Society. 


Inez Barbour to Sing in Cooperstown 


Inez Barbour, soprano, will give a recital at Cooperstown, 
. hb ge October 17. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


MARIO CHAMLEE HAS ONLY PRAISE FOR RAVINIA 


Soon to Begin Concert Tour with Mrs, Chamlee (Ruth Miller) Prior to His Season at the Metropolitan 


The Ravinia opera season being practically concluded, we 
thought possibly we could secure an interview for the readers 
of this paper from Mario Chamlee, the distinguished tenor, 
and with that view in mind, we telephoned to his home and 
were told to come that very afternoon, September 1. We 
remonstrated over the ‘phone with Mrs. Chamlee that her 
husband was singing the Duke in Rigoletto that evening and 
we could postpone our trip to a later date. “No,” said the 
lady, “you had better come today, otherwise we will be gone 
and you will not have the promised interview.” So to High- 
land Park we journeyed as fast as gasoline would permit, 
and at the stroke of two we reached the lovely Chamlee home 
and rang the bell time after time, but no one came to the 
door. We should have noticed that the bell was out of order, 
but were distracted by the singing of a little boy who we 
found out later wag the five-year-old son of the Chamlees. 
He was so wrapped up in his own singing that he did not 
see us, but as the child left the vestibule, we discovered that 
the bell was not ringing and made so much noise with the 
knocker that Mrs. Chamlee heard it and came out to receive 
us. 

“Have vou been here a long time? 
out of order.” 


You know the bell is 
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“No, we just came and won't stay long, for we do not 
want to disturb Mr. Chamlee as we know he sings tonight.” 
Then we were invited into the large parlor and, after ex- 
changing a few words with our lovely hostess, in came Cham- 
lee, dressed in white knickers and sport shirt, as though he 
were going to play golf on a very rainy day, instead of get- 
ting ready for another appearance at Ravinia. 

“I suppose you want to get my opinion of Ravinia, If 
such is the object of your visit, let me tell you right away 
that Ravinia is marvelous for the people of America, as 
really we have never heard performances that musically can 
be surpassed anywhere. The artistic productions of Ravinia 
can be equaled but never surpassed. This again [ repeat, 
from a musical standpoint. Of course, there are theatres that 
have larger stages, that have larger choruses, but I empha- 


size the fact that, musically speaking, nowhere in the world 





MARIO CHAMLEE 


can you hear better performances than at Ravinia. For stu- 
dents, this is ideal. What superb schooling they can receive 
now by going out to Ravinia, and how it would have helped 
me if m my student days | could have gone to such a * a and 
heard pertormances as they are given at Ravinia. ‘loday | 
study at Ravinia by hearing my colleagues. I listen to many 
rehearsals and many performances. | can say that | con 
sider my engagement at Ravinia one of the most important 
and brilliant moments so far in my career, Personally, | 
think so much of Ravinia that I took three months’ vacation 
before coming here, preparing myself in new.roles and coach 
ing in the old ones. True, I had two appearances in Baden 
Baden, singing under the direction of Bodanzky in The Bar- 
ber of Seville, with Bori as Rosina, but outside of those two 
performances I refused all offers, even an invitation from 
the King of Spain to sing before him. | wanted to come 
here absolutely refreshed.” 

“IT understand that many singers have sung new roles 
Ravinia, This has been your case, too, has it not Mr. Cham- 
lee! 7 

“Yes, the first year I came here I learned the tenor roles in 
Elizir d’Amore and Martha. The second year, I sang for 
the first time anywhere Des Grieux in Massenet’s Manon 
Lescaut, Almaviva in The Barber and Gennaro in the Jewels. 
The third season I learned Hoffman and Araquil in La Na 
varraise. This season | sang for the first time the tenor role 
in Don Pasquale and the title role in Fra Diavolo. Think of 
it, this season I sang thirteen different roles out of the thirty 
different operas that have been given at Ravinia! One has 
to learn quickly here, and to learn quickly is easy but to learn 
well is not so easy. At Ravinia you must do both and it 
makes a real musician of a singer to come to Ravinia. Last 
year I was asked at the eleventh hour by General Director 
Louis Eckstein to sing Des Grieux in Manon. I had never 
sung the role, but Mr. Eckstein had placed it in my repertory ; 
therefore, | had to learn the part and be ready to sing it if 
necessity so demanded. Another artist was taken suddenly 
ill. I was called and made very gratifying success in the 
role. This success, I believe, gave me sufficient pluck to con 
sent to sing the role of Vasco in L’Africana at the Metro 
politan last winter. .In this case, also, another tenor had 
been taken ill who had been billed to sing the role. I had 
never sung in I’ Africana but the gratification I had at Ra- 
vinia prompted me on Friday night to consent to sing Vasco 
on Saturday afternoon. My training at Ravinia permitted 
me to jump, as it were with only a few hours’ notice, into a 
role which I had never done before, but if I were ‘able to 
sing Des Grieux at Ravinia with only a few hours’ notice, 
why should I not help the management of the Met by singing 
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Vasco if given only short notice. Thus, you see, Ravinia is a 
splendid training school for all of us and I am sure a singer 
is a better artist after a few seasons spent at Ravinia. 

“Are you going to take a vacation after your season here 

“No, we must prepare our concert program. When I say 
‘We,’ I mean Mrs, Chamlee, who was Ruth Miiler, formerly 
of the Metropolitan and Ravinia companies. She ma‘ de her 
last operatic appearances at the Zoological Opera in Cincin 
nati. This was before our marriage. Now she is going on 
our concert tour as my assisting artist, and I am sure | 
could not choose a better assistant. What do you say?” 

Mrs. Chamlee blushed like a young bride, even the ugh she 
is, as we have already stated, the mother of a lovely five-vear 
old boy. She added smilingly, “my first pleasure is my ho 

(Continued | on page 14) 
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PRAGUE HEARS TWO 


MUSICAL COURIER 
OPERATIC NOVELTIES 


A Ballet by Heine and Moliére Comedy Set to Music by Young Czechs 


llet by Heinrich Heine, the great German 
novelty offered by the National Opera 
Although Heine has been 
century the n was real, for the ballet 
rformed. It was written for Covent Garden, 

rding to the poet himself, the furore made 
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priel recess 
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Theater spared neither pains nor expense 


BY 


to make the production a success and, as far as the public 
is concerned, it was. 
A SuccessruL One-Act Opera 

Another novelty presented by the Opera was a one-act 
opera by Otakar Zich based on Moliere’s Precieuses Ridicules. 
It has all the qualities that ought to make it an international 
success. Zich has cleverly condensed Moliere’s play into 
an effective libretto, and has written music which is among 
the most amusing and best that contemporary operatic 
literature has produced, He produces his effects without 


HEINRICH HEINE, MUSIC BY 


Scene in front of the Cathedral. 


the bizarre means of the ultra- modern or the post-Wagner- 
in sensualist, and proves that “tonal,” melodic music still has 
possibilities. He achieves comic effects by simple musical 
means that can be characterized only as strokes of genius. 
Thus the servant, Mascarille, characterized by fourths in- 
toned by the trumpet, appears in all his empty pomposity. 

The formal structure of the scenes shows the master 
working in the traditions of Smetana and who, like Smetana, 
uses all the means of modern technic to achieve his results. 
His score is wholly polyphonous, sometimes, it is true, to 
the detriment of an easy melodic flow. The courage to 
apply the blue pencil would make the work a perfect gem. 

In the performance the female roles were the best, as 
far as purely artistic merit is concerned. A highly gifted 
young soprano, Jarmila Novotna, was histrionically and 
vocally a fine Madelon. And the brilliant, clean ensemble 
of orchestra and stage was due to the chief of the opera, 
Otakar Ostreil. 

ZEMLINSKY’S Dwarr 

Theater contributed a novelty in the 
form of Zemlinsky’s The Dwarf, which, previously pro- 
duced in Cologne, has been reviewed in the Musican 
Courter at the time. The performance, under Conductor 
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Steinberg, was well balanced, and the chief roles a filled 
by Aagaard Oestwig, the Danish tenor, and his wife Maria 
Rajdl, in an unforgettable manner. E. R. 


Wager acl Returns to Paris 


Wager Swayne, well known piano teacher of Paris, 
France, dropped into the Musica. Courter office for a 
moment before sailing, September 1, for his Paris home on 
the Berengaria. Mr. Swayne has been in the United States 
for three months, his first visit in several years, and every 
moment of his time has been taken up with various teaching 
engagements. During the world war, it was impossible to 
teach in Paris, so Mr. Swayne settled in San Francisco 
for a number of years, and when he left, his pupils tendered 


FRANCISEK SKVOR, AS PRODUCED IN PRAGUE 
(Right) The realm of Mephistopheles. 


him a banquet at which the Swayne Club was founded. It 
has been maintained ever since and at its invitation, Mr. 
Swayne came from Paris early in the summer to teach a 
number of former pupils at a special class for seven weeks. 
At the end of this period, also at the invitation of former 
pupils, he visited no less than five cities, and conducted special 
classes there for short periods of time. These cities included 
Detroit, Cleveland, Omaha, St. Louis and Boston. He was 
occupied right up to the last moment, ending his teaching in 
Boston on August 31, taking a night train to New York 
and sailing the following afternoon for Paris. 

Mr. Swayne has his own magnificent mansion in Paris, 
and he is kept continuously busy in his beautiful studio. His 
specialty in preparing pupils for public appearances has 
caused him to become Bos throughout the world. 


Philadelphia Opera Company Bookings 

The Philadelphia Opera Company, of which Francesco 
Pelosi is the director general, will appear in the following 
cities during the coming season: January 24, Richmond, 
Va.; 27, Nor folk, Va.; 31, Greenville, S. C.; February 3, 
Charlotte, N. C.; 7, Columbia, S. C.; 10, Charleston, S. C.; 

Jacksonville, Fla.; 21, Orlando, Fla.; 28, Tampa, Fla. 


Toscanini to Honor Beethoven 


Mitan.—The centenary of the death of Beethoven will be 
commemorated here by a revival of Fidelio at the Scala, and 
the complete performance of the nine symphonies, all under 
the baton of Toscanini. All the string quartets will also be 
performed in cyclical form. B. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


AMERICAN MUSIC 


By George Elliott Simpson 
Article I 


In any process of reasoning, one should have a 
and a minor premise from which to start, and these two 
premises should be reasonably sound in fact, else a wrong 
conclusion will be the inevitable result. 

At present there is much discussion anent the question 
of American music, and we are inclined to believe that 
so far little correct reasoning has been done, or else the 
result is the product of wrong premises. Some critics and 
some composers are pleased to treasure the idiom of jazz 
as being the true form of American musical speech. But 
if the critics and composers are really Americans themselves 
it does not seem quite natural that they should be so prone 
to select only one phase of our national life, and the lowest 
one at that, as being representative of America as a whole, 


and this attitude, we believe, forms the basis for one false 
premise. 
he writer takes no issue with jazz music per se, but 


does take exception to its being made our national musical 
idiom. The beautiful Strayss waltzes are characteristic of 
Vienna, not Germany as a whole, and jazz rhythms are a 
splendid exemplification of the spirit of our American dance 
halls, but not of America as a whole. Have we any ex- 
amples of the representative European composers trying to 
write concertos, grand operas or symphonies in the Strauss 
waltz idioms ‘and yet it is quite the thing for American 
composers to try and dignify jazz by putting it in just 
these forms, when, in fact, it 1s not at all eligible. Further- 
more, European conductors would probably not produce in 
Europe a work in any of these forms, if written in a jazz 
rhythm by any composer other than an American, 

All forms of art are correlated—painting, poetry, sculpture 
and music—and we have never hinted, even to ourselves, 
that poetry, painting and sculpture symbolizing only the 
lowest phase of our spiritual and physical lives are the true 
forms of American artistic expression, so why should we 
do so with our music? 

Some jazz enthusiastists would have us believe that this 
is a new form of musical expression, but it is not. One of 
our most enthusiastic exponents of jazz first heard it in 
a dance hall diye on the Barbary Coast. It was also heard 
years ago in New Orleans, where it was presented by a 
group of negro musicians who tore off their collars, coats 
hats in a frenzy of physical abandon, and who were in- 
capable of reading a single note of music. Syncopation and 
eccentric rhythms are also to be found in the works of 
Stravinsky, Schoenberg, Rimsky-Korsakoff and others, who 
used such means for special effects and who in many cases 
had never heard a note of jazz at the time their works were 
created. All we have done for jazz is to give it distorted 
orchestral color by using grotesque sounding instruments 
and to set it up on a pedestal and call it our own, 


Not long ago the writer was listening over the radio to 


major 


Ther followed three or four numbers of jazz 
one could not feel .proud of America’s contribution to the 
program, Another wrong premise which is frequently used 
as a basis for reasoning, 1s the one which detines an Ameri- 
can. Ky no chance could an American live in Germany or 
France or Russia five years and be called a German or a 
Frenchman or a Russian, and vet a citizen of any ot these 


and frankly 


countries may come to America and live here only long 
enough to take out his naturalization papers—answer in 
English a few perfunctory questions—and he immediately 


becomes an American. He will be permitted to vote on 
important civic and national questions, and he may like 
America and want to be one of us, but he may speak only 
a few words of our language and he has in no wise assimi- 
lated our national spirit nor our ideals. Politically we have 
assimilated him, but spiritually he has not assimilated us, 
and it may be many years before this transmutation can 
take plate, and often it does not take place at all, Some 
day an American composer will speak his own language 
irrespective of all other influences, or possibly it may be 
with full recognition of these influences, and when this time 
comes the message will be one of which we can be proud. 

Further, the writer is not fully in accord with the plan 
of offering large prizes for works by naturalized composers 
with the object of promoting the development of American 
music. We believe most emphatically that these contests 
should be limited to native born composers, if the object 
of the contest is to develop American art. Contests might 
be held and prizes given for works by naturalized Ameri 
cans, but not when the sole object is to encourage the de- 
velopment of a distinctly national musical idiom. One would 
not expect a naturalized Frenchman, German or Russian 
to create a distinct school of musical thought embodying the 
national artistic characteristics of these countries 

Under the generally accepted plan, a composer may be 
born, live, study and write in any other country than 
America for any number of years, then come to America 
and after living here the short time to become 
naturalized, submit his works in contests for American 
music and probably win the prize, when, in reality, the 
winning work has nothing American in it, being written by 
a native of another country, who had lived most of his 
life in another country and who had not been in America 
long enough to have any understanding of our national feel 
ing, or even speak our language with fluency. 

It is quite proper that we do things in a big, generous 
way, but in this matter we are working to accomplish a 
distinct thing, and the more we welcome unnational influence, 
the slower we will be in accomplishing our purpose, and the 
less will be the encouragement to native born composers to 
trv to create something new .or characteristically American 
We are more and more following the line of least resistance 


necessary 
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FRANCES PERALTA 
on the banks of the Seine at Bougival near Paris. The tall 
tree stands beside the house in which Biset composed Car- 
men. (Photographed for the Musical Courier by Clarence 
Lucas ) 





world, and if our composers will cease leaning so strongly 
on foreign influences and the lower phases of our na 
tional life they will shortly find that they some 


own 


have said 


thing new and individual and have created a distinct school 


of American musical thought. which will make us at least 
respected, if not supreme, in the artistic world 
In closing it might be added that we do not believe 


American music will be helped or uplifted by trying to make 
jazz classic, nor will the American composers come int 
their own by following European traditions. But if they 
will use the technical knowledge which Europe has to give 
as a means with which to express the traditional 
America, they will create new artistic 
of which we can be justly proud 


and spiritual 


Stella Doff Official Accompanist at Odeon 
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THE PICK OF THE 
PUBLICATIONS 





Chorus 


(H. W. Gray Co., agents for Novello & Co., London) 


The Lord is My Shepherd, by N. Lindsay Norden.—An 
naccompanied anthem for tenor solo and mixed voices, 
naking use of the Thirteenth Psalm. Mr. Norden is a 
of church music and the difficulties which 
might arise in chorus and he has therefore sup- 

ied a chord accompaniment which may be used as a 

ip during the studying period 


connoisseur 
rehearsal, 


(Danielson Publishing House, Jamestown, N. Y.) 


bese by Elizabeth M. Butterfield.—-A chorus for 
with violin obligato. The composition 
nplie s the use of first and second soprano and alto. The 

a good knowledge of part writing and has 
an attractive accompaniment and lyrics 


ne voice 


omposer has 


ade ul c ol 
Piano 


Schmidt, New York) 
Etude in Double Notes, by George Liebiing.—The 


mmposition, dedicated to Leonard Liebling, editor-in 
ief of the Musicac Courter, is taken after she Im 
promptu in A flat of Chopin. The composer, being a 
killed pianist himself, requires much of whomsoever 
tackles this work. It is difficult because of the use of 
countless ace minute phrasings, changing tempos, 
and yet it things which go to make it a 
rilliant and interesting piano selection 
Lyric Etudes, by Frances Terry.—One of the Schimdt 
written for the development of finger, 
t and pedal technic There are fourteen studies It 
evident by these studies that the composer feels that 
tery of technic is a thing which is not acquired in the 
study For this very reason it 


(Arthur P. 


identals, 


is these very 


educational series 


carly stages of piano 


uld De a succes 


C. Birchard Offers Prize 
$1,000 prize for the best original cantata suitable for 
ral presentation has been offered by C. C. Birchard of 
music publishing firm of C. C. Birch 
ind Company of Boston and New York, according to 
made by Prof. H. Augustine Smith of 
musical director at Chautauqua, N. Y., 
winning composition will be presented for the 
summer, The conditions of the contest have 
definitely fixed. The contest will be judged 


on, head of the 


announcement 
joston University 
here the 
first time next 


not as yet been 


MUSICAL COURIER 


by a committee of musicians, and a decision will be reached 
early next spring. The winning composition will be pub- 
lished and given its first presentation by the Chautauqua 
choir under the direction of Prof. Smith next season. 
The prize is one of three offered for next year in con- 
nection with the Chautauqua music programs, which will 
total $2,200. A second $1,000 prize will be awarded the 
composer of the winning symphonic work, suite or overture, 
by an American composer, the competition to close on April 
1, 1927. The winning work will be presented for the first 
time in the Chautauqua Amphitheater early next July. 
This award is announced as the National Federation of 
Music Clubs Chautauqua prize. A third prize, of $200, is 
being offered to the winner of the high school glee club 


“Her charm and unaf- 
fected manner brought 


immediate response 


the well filled 


from 


hall.” 


The New York Evening Mail said the 
above about May Peterson, soprano, for 
merly Opera Comique and Metropolitan 
Opera Company 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hall, New York 


Mason & Hamlin Piano Used Aeolian-Vocalion Records 
contest to be selected at a competition at Chautauqua next 
July. 

r. Birchard is well known for his efforts in furthering 
musical interests. He recently offered a prize of $1,000 
for the best composition suitable for chamber orchestra. 


Howard G. Bennett Kept Busy 


Howard G. Bennett, 


head of the department of music 
at the University of 


Vermont, Burlington, Vt., has been 
obliged to remain at the university during most of the 
warm months because of his activities in connection with 
the summer school. He is now preparing for the opening 
of the fall session. 


September 9, 1926 


Rosing Successful with Rochester Opera 

Vladimir Rosing, Russian tenor, who is the artistic direc- 
tor of the Rochester Opera Company, made a tour with his 
company during the summer. The company played in Chau- 
tauqua, New York, the summer home of the New York 
Symphony, giving one week of opera to packed houses, 
reaching sometimes 9,000 people. Then the company went to 
Conneaut Lake, where it gave a season of six weeks—four 
weeks of concerts, during which the company gave The Sun- 
set Trail, by Cadman, the well known American composer, 
and then two weeks of opera. The repertory consisted of 
Pagliacci (in which Rosing, himself, played the leading tenor 
role), Cavalleria Rusticana, Marriage of Figaro, Martha, 
Pirates of Penzance, and Pinafore. Overwhelming success 
was achieved both with the press and the public. The hope 
was expressed that the company would return for a long stay. 

After a short vacation Mr. Rosing is going to Rochester 
to prepare new productions for next season. The opening 
performance of the Rochester Opera Company in Rochester 
will take place early in November. Mr. Rosing will give a 
series of concerts throughout the country between November 
and January. 


MARIO CHAMLEE INTERVIEWED 


(Continued from page 11) 
and one in the family is quite enough on the stage, 
look with pleasure toward our concert tour.’ 
“When is that tour to begin.” 

“On October 21 and it closes on December 15. I must be 
back at the “Met” on December 17, and hope to have the 
pleasure of seeing you all here again next summer.” 

We knew the interview was over and with Mr. and Mrs. 
Chamlee escorting us to the door and telling us many very 
nice things about our dear and illustrious father, we left the 
happy couple, arm in arm, re-entering their nest, while we 
journeyed back to Cilieago and to work. R. D. 


though I 


Melba Doff Engaged by Athens Symphony 


Melba Doff, soprano, who made such a brilliant debut in 
Athens, Greece, has been engaged by the Symphony Or- 
chestra of that city as one of the soloists for the coming 
season. Miss Doff will have several appearances in opera 
before making a tour of Palestine. She will return to her 
native land in the fall of 1927. Miss Doff has already been 
signed for guest appearances as Carmen and Mignon. She 
also will be heard as Delilah in the principal cities of 
France, Germany and Italy, as well as Greece, where she is 
coaching with her sole instructor, Constantin Nicolay, 
formerly basso with the ¢ micago Grand Opera Company. 


Max Sesche Reopening Studio 


Max Jacobs, violinist-conductor-pedagogue, 
his New York studio on September 13. 


will reopen 


OUT WHERE THE WEST BEGINS,—TO GET YOU 


NEW YORK 


"Way out West, where the ro- 
mance of America is in the air, is 
where a sweet mezzo-voiced little 
Cherokee girl first learned to sing 
about the things she loved. 


That is why, despite the years of 
sophistication and training which 
TSIANINA (Wild- 
flower) can bring her camp fire 


intervene 


right into your concert hall and 
make you glow to its primitive 
song and story. 


This season, beside her own re- 
citals TSIANINA will make a 
transcontinental tour (January, 
February, March) with OS-KE- 
NON-TON, the popular Mohawk 
baritone, with whom, during July 
last she shared honors before the 
largest audience (47,000) ever as- 
sembled to hear an opera, at the 
production of “Shanewis” in the 
Hollywood Cal. Bowl. 


She aroused the genuine enthusiasm of an 
audience that filled the hall. 
—Herald Tribune. 


Tsianina sings with ferver and realistic charm. 
She took the entire audience by storm. 
—Eve. Post. 


CHICAGO 


Wonderful, she put real emotion into her sing- 
ing. One of the largest audiences of the sea- 


son was delighted. 
—Herald. 


BOSTON 
Seldom has Boston been given such a treat. 
She won an ovation from a large audience. 
—Herald. 
PITTSBURGH 
Altogether compelling, she captured the larg- 
est audience of the season. 
—Post. 
ST. LOUIS 
It was a fascinating and engrossing concert. 
Her voice is beautiful. 


—Star. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


The concert surpassed in instructive, entertain- 
ing and musical quality. She won every heart. 
—Journal. 


TSIANINA ELE TSIANINA 
Catharine A. Bamman, 50 West 46th Street, New York City 
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Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley, President 
is conducting a 
National Interstate Student Contest 
under the auspices of 
Dr. Herbert Tily, Chairman 
November 1, 2, and 3 
Prizes of $500 each for 
Soprano Tenor Violin Cello 
Contralto Baritone Piano Organ 
Concert by Prize Winners 
Evening of November 3 
This program will also include numbers by an ensemble of District Winners | 
Registration Headquarters: 
Philadelphia Music League 15th and Spruce Sts., Phila., Pa. 
MRS. FREDERICK ABBOTT, Director 
National Contest Chairman, MR. E. H. WILCOX : | 
University of lowa Hh, 
Iowa City, lowa 
| 
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Colon Season in Buenos Aires Ends Successfully 
ne SS. American Lecion, Aucust 17.—We 
on August 12. It was a dreadful day 
direction made our leaving most un- 
delayed about two hours be 
ordered our commander to 
ng until the hydroplane Aires ar- 
it alter a tiresome wait we got order to leave 
enos Aires did not start from Montevideo on 
weather. We arrived in Montevideo the next 
sed the departure of the Buenos Aires. After 
we arrived at Santos—the coffee capital 
red We will not leave before 
) tomorrow morning early 
season Of opera opened on 
Muzio, Lauri-Volpi and 
Santini. At the Colon 
Sunday matinée, August 
\fter another performance of 
the eve the main company left on the 
r Rio de Janeiro, Fritz Reiner and Fried- 
arded the Ita steamer but Europe 
August 10 we Colon the official end of 
ann in which were Meta Seinemeyer, 
uetzendorf and Kipnis. Maestro 
and everybody was 
good one 
the direction of 
performances, twenty in the 
main subscription) which is the fashion 
matinées; ten Saturday 
(performances which begin at 5 
in which are presented the 
found in the regu 
of German operas 


\ire 
moevery 
Wwe 


of Police 


were 


Luenos 


anch 
le Janeire 
V he Rw Janeiro 
drea Chenier with 
{ daa 


maton ricle 
ended with the 
Boheme 
ing 
han too, 
had at the 
Vit hauser 
Karim 
It was a gi 
indeed 
Colon under 


Branzell 
od finish 
formance wa a very 
at the 
nty-five 

( the 

able and most expensive one; twelve 
vespertinas 
extra perlormance 
ts and the 


evenings Ix 


p.m.) hiitee 


hest art most successful operas 


lar subscriptions, and twelve performances 


vith German arti 
Mr. Scotto, to « 
irtist 


ompensate his night subscribers for the 
Mme. Besanzoni and Tito Schipa, pre 
with an extra performance of 
auri-Volpi, Benvenuto 
Pasero under the 
was a wonderful 
conductor 


absern ol two 
charge 
Ml Fala) 
Bertana and Tancredi 
Gino Marinuzzi It 
the artists 
Kverybody was happy 

| 


Artistically the Colon season 


ented them without 
Nida with ¢ 
Franci, Laisa 


ductor 


laudia Giacomo | 
con 
night 


was enormous 


hip of 
Phe applause for and the 
was most successful. Every 
opera promised by Mr, Scotto was given except that Wally 
Damnation of Faust were replaced by Traviata and Bo 
heme fhe three novelties had magnificent preparations, 
especiall ) and Turandot The third novelty 
seyorsese opera, Ollantai, which had a fat 
succe the esteem enjoyed in Buenos Aires by the 
author, Constanti Financially Mr. Scotto cannot com 
plain. With tl which is all over South Amer 
a most of the are deserted. Nevertheless the Colon 
had all it i om while the 
were well attended and me of them 
The best attended of all sath rmances were 
\ ida, Turandot, Barbiere di Sivigha 


at d 

Ver 
as the 
d w tf 


as you 


one 


1 
KnOW “ 


Gaito 
terrible 
the 


script! nN 


crisis 
ater 
extra pertormances 
sold out 


A mleto, 


absolutely 
Nerone, 
Traviata 
Tue Season at Rio 
Janeiro the Colon will give 
mal 1 subscriptions and six of 
On the Vittorio there sailed—a 
lett on the \r anza, 
nd with us on the 
mpany We on board 
dramatic soprano 
tito lor 
rgana, the tenor 
Luigi Trucchi, 
( hicago torces, 


company hiteen per 
eight extra matinees 
I told you—the main 
Western World, Taor 
American Legion is the 
Mme. Giannina 
Karin Branzell, 
pertormances o! 
Folco Bottaro, 
secretary to 
the and last but 
\nitua, the Mexican mezzo soprano of La 
ing to her native land via New York, and 
it there will return to Milan for the official 
La Scala 


company 
mina ane 
balance have 
\rangi 
cnga d 1» i I aft two 
lrovator n Kio: Numa Me 
Maest Messina 
Scott icolich of 


Capt. Hilbert changed 
reaching Rio instead of 
the simple reason that 


meert aboard 
be lore 
Equator for 


‘ had at 
had the concert 
giving it on passing the 
this the artists would leave the steamer in Rio and 
good night concert! Mmes. Anitua, Arangi-Lombardi and 
Morgatia Messrs, Bottaro, Nicolich and Trucchi sang to 
the accompaniments of Maestro Messina. At the end Mme 
Morgana sang to the chorus of the entire throng the Star 
Spangled Banner It was a huge success 

The Rio will last until September 7 
artists will leave 
Yth, but 
Causeppe cle 


Tinie 


and 


Some of 
Principessa Matalda on Septem 
will gi Karin Branzell, 
Aureliano Pertile and possibly Titta Ruffo 


season ! 
the on the 


ber many of them before 


Luca 


COURIER 


will leave on the Giulio Cesare, August 28; Mme. Muzio and 
Nina Morgana with Mr. Scotto, Oliviero and Nicolich will 
board the Southern Cross scheduled to sail from Rio on Sep 
tember 1 and arriving in New York on September 13. Mme. 
Muzio with Nicolich and Oliviero will leave immediately for 
San Francisco. I hear that the season then will open Sep- 
tember 20 with Manon Lescaut 
Moccui’s CoMPANY AT 

While in Santos many passengers went to Sao Paulo 
(which is only two hours by train from here) and when 
they came back this morning they told me that at the Muni- 
cipal Theatre they found the opera company of Walter Moc- 
chi. He presented last night Don Quichotte with Vanni Mar- 
coux, Crabbé and Giuseppina Zinetti, under the baton of 
Maestro Vitale. For tonight II meee re is announced with 
the Brazilian coloratura, Bidu Sayao, Carlo Galefii and Ed 
erle. The people told me that the performance of Massenet’s 
opera was excellent but the house very poor—almost empty. 
It seems that Mocchi is having terribly bad luck, as in Rio, 
too, he had very poor houses, 

| read this morning in a local paper that Mocchi has se 
cured the services of Beniamino Gigli for next season, while 
Scotto seems to have already engaged Fleta and Schipa and 
he is negotiating with Martinelli. 

In Santos we went to see a good performance of Paganini, 
the operetta written by Franz Lehar, given at the Coliseum 
Theater by the Italian light oper ra company of ¢ Clara Weiss. 
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We admired the ensembles and the tenor but were terribly 
disappointed in the orchestra, which was very poor indeed, 
and the conductor was rather an acrobat than a musician. 

The American Legion is blowing her whistle furiously. 
The chains shriek. The engine starts its peculiar thum-thum. 
we leave the harbor of Santos. What a beautiful 

Twelve hours of sailing and we shall be in 
BRUNO ZIRATO. 


view ! 
Rio 


Gaubert Opera for Paris 
Paris.—The premiére of Philippe Gaubert’s opera, La 
Naila, will take place at the Paris Opera in October. Fanny 
Heldy will sing the principal role. She will also sing the 
title role in Chabrier's Gwendoline, which is to be revived 
at the beginning of the season B. 


Harriet Eells to Make Berlin Debut 
Harriet Eells, mezzo-soprano, will make her Berlin debut 
on September 23. She will be accompanied by RE IN 
and the recital will be under the management of Wolf & 
Sachs. Miss Eells will return to America about October 15 





Japan. 
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Josef Adler Musical Missionary to Japan 


One of America’s musical to be the first 
missionaries to introduce Occidental music into the interior of 
Josef Adler, who has pursued his professional career 
in New York for a dozen years, is the man to whom this 
privilege has fallen. His eftorts will have all the advantages 
arising from important Japanese influences and connections. 
The plan of his mission was conceived by one of his pupils, 
son of a Japanese banker and member of one of the old fam- 
ilies connected with the Japanese reigning house. Adler, ac- 
companied by his pupil, [kao Fukui, left San Francisco on 
August 17 on the steamer Siberia Maru, a transformed bat- 
tleship equipped to carry a limited number of passengers, 
which belongs to the great international banking and com- 
~% ‘rcial house, the Mitsui Company, of which Fukui's father, 

. Fukui, is senior director. 

Ba poe Fukui, now twenty-two, came to New York to 
complete his musical education after studying under tutors 
in Japan, He had acquired a taste for Occidental music dur- 
ing his student years in Tokyo. He entered the New York 
College of Music and in three years gained a fair mastery of 
the piano and violin. He also developed such ardent musical 
enthusiasm that he has the ambition to impart to his native 
land a general appreciation of the beauties of Western music. 
During the past few years he has studied under Adler, well 
known-as coach, accompanist and teacher 

There is an Occidental orchestra in Tokyo composed en- 
tirely of Japanese players which gives concert programs of 
our classical numbers. It is conducted by M. Kenohe, a 
member of the old aristocracy and a relative of young Fukui. 
There is also an organization of Japanese which gives cred- 
itable performances of grand opera in Tokyo. But outside 
of Tokyo Occidental music is little known. 

Adler’s first concert will be with the Kenohe Orchestra, 
in Tokyo, September 15, and will be much on the order of 
any New York concert where a pianist appears as soloist. 
After that, however, the true purposes of the tour will de- 
velop. Through the vast influence of the Mitsui Company, 
arrangements have been made for concerts m thirty interior 
towns of Japan. In many cases it will be necessary to pur- 
chase and ship a piano. Through the agents of the company 
the concerts will be properly advertised and explained. 
Young Fukui will prepare the advance announcements and 
will act as interpreter, lecturer and entrepreneur in general, 
He will also act as assisting artist, being a violinist of at- 
tainments. There will be concerts in a number of towns in 
which Occidental music is practically a thing unknown, The 
tour will occupy three months when Mr. Adler will return 
to New York to resume his classes and his concert work. 

The concert tour Project has the warm approval of young 
Fukui’s father and also of his grandfather, Ebara Soroku, 
one of the men who has done great things for the educa- 
tional advancement of Japan. Mr. Soroku was the founder 
of the Japanese Y. M. (¢ \ 


years 


sons is one ot 


and its president for twenty 
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Andrew Riggs Wins Schmitz Scholarship 


The scholarship offered by E. Robert Schmitz and given 
each year at the close of his annual master class, provided 
a contestant reaches the high standard set by Mr. Schmitz, 
was awarded this year to Andrew Riggs, of Des Moines, Ia. 

Mr. Schmitz holds his students to an absolutely high 
standard and does not under any circumstances make the 
standard fit the student. In the scholarship contest per- 
haps the most dreaded ordeal is the sight-reading test in 
which original manuscripts are placed before each con- 
testant. In addition to passing the sight reading test each 
contestant much prepare a thesis on the technical prin- 
ciples involved in the course, must pass a certain standard 
in playing from a group of composers of widely divergent 
epochs or schools, must play in ensemble, and must present 
an unknown or little known composition of the contestant’s 
own nationality. The contestant making the highest grade 
in the tests wins the scholarship, provided the grade equals 
the required percent. 


London Symphony Plans 
The London 
twelve subscription concerts 
conducted by Albert Coates, 
Felix Weingartner (two), 
Abendroth (two) and Sir 
include Gieseking 
Friedman, Gaspar ( 
(pianist), Arthur ( 
American pianist. 


Orchestra 
coming season, to be 
Walter, Pablo Casals, 
Sir Edward Elgar, Hermann 
Thomas Beecham (two). The 
Alma Moodie (violinist), Ignaz 
(cellist), Francisek Goldenberg 
atterall (violinist) and Martha Baird, the 
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Gray-Lhevinne Booked for 239 Recitals 


On August 20 a group of over 100 San Francisco artists 
and musicians gathered at the beautiful California home 
of Gray-Lhevinne on the edge of San Francisco Bay to 
hear an original program of new music played by the well 





ESTELLE GRAY-LHEVINNE 

known violinist. Before Gray-Lhevinne got out her bow 
and fiddle her tiny son Laddie gave a group of classics by 
Bach and Mozart which delighted the hearers. The child 
plays exceptionally well for his years. Laddie is under 
the instruction of Lincoln Batchelder, a former pupil of 
Josef Lhevinne. Mme. Gray-Lhevinne will leave her Cali- 
fornia home on September 20 to begin a tour of 239 recitals. 
Her first appearance will be in Buffalo, N. Y. 


Edna Moreland (McGowan) Dead 


Edna Moreland (McGowan) died several weeks ago fol- 
lowing serious operations, belated news of her death com- 
ing at this time. She was known as a brilliant soprano and a 
linguist of ability, having lived and studied in Italy and 
France, and was a great favorite as singer at women’s clubs. 
She appeared in the Hunter College Concerts, New York, 
and was well known socially. Her cheerful, sunny disposi- 
tion, her radiant, handsome personality all were unusual and 


De HARRACK 


Ampico Recording Artist 


AMERICAN TOUR 
Coast to Coast—1926-1927 
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won her many friends. Her mother and brother, the latter 
secretary of the Brooklyn Union Gas Company, survive, and 
with the writer and countless friends, mourn her early de- 
cease. 





ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 





The Mischa Elman String Quartet will give its third 
annual subscription series at Aeolian Hall on three Tuesday 
evenings: October 12, December 21 and December 28. Mr. 
Elman’s colleagues will be Edwin Bachmann, second violin; 
William Schubert, viola, and Horace Britt, cello. Between 
October 12 and December 21, the quartet will make its first 
American tour, filling engagements in the principal cities of 
the country from coast to coast. Mr. Elman, will make no 
other appearances in this country next season aside from 
the quartet concerts. 


Marcel Grandjany, after closing his summer class at 
the Fontainebleau American Conservatory in France, sailed 
for America on September 8 and will reach New York by 
September 17. He will then go to Canada to start an im- 
portant series of concerts in the Province of Quebec, after 
which he will proceed to Ontario and the Canadian West to 
Vancouver. Mr. Grandjany will conduct a series of classes 
in Seattle the end of October, and will then resume concert 
work, playing in Portland, San Francisco and vicinities in 
November. Mr. Grandjany will return East about the end 
of November to fill his Eastern engagements. He is booked 
to appear at Aeolian Hall, New York, in a harp recital on 
December 13. 

Robert Imandt, now completing his summer classes in 
the Adirondacks, will resume his activities as a concert 
virtuoso in. October, starting with a tour in the Province 
of Quebec. Later on, Mr. Imandt will begin a transconti- 
nental tour that will bring him to Vancouver via Western 
Canada and then to San Francisco and south 

Sylvia Lent, violinist, stopped off at Narragansett Pier, 
R. 1, a few days ago and visited her former teacher, Leopold 
Auer. Miss Lent was Prof. Auer’s first American. pupil. 

Benno Moiseiwitsch, Russian pianist, makes his first 
appearance of the season with a recital at Aeolian Hall on 
the afternoon of October 16. 

. Alice Garrigue Mott, vocal pedagogue of New York, 
is returning to America after a delightful summer abroad. 

Earle Spicer has spent the summer in maritime prov- 
inces, enjoying a good many fishing trips, of which he is 
particularly fond. His concert season will start by a series 


in the Provinces covering New Brunswick, Nova Scotia 
and Prince Edward Island. He will appear in St. John, 
B., Halifax, Nova Scotia and Charlottetown, P. E. I. 


Prince George 
In the course 


He will be accompanied by the Russian 
Chacchavadze, said to be a remarkable pianist. 
of YW ne Mr. Spicer will give concerts in Ontario and 
the Canadian West, and then will come back to New York 
for several engagements in the East 


Marie Novello to Tour America 


Marie Novello, Welsh pianist, who recently made several 
appearances in Paris and other continental ¢ cities, will , ap 
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pear as soloist with the London Greskeny Orchestra city 
in the fall under the direction of Bruno Walter. Later she 


will come to America for a short tour in January, which 
will include six engagements with orchestras in Florida. 
It will be her first appearance here in three years. While 


in Paris she coached with the Maurice Dumesnil. 


Mark Strand Program Repeated 

So eager were New Yorkers to see 
his new picture, The Black Pirate, that the Mark Strand 
management was obliged to hold it over for another week 
Needless to say the house was crowded all week. It is an 
especially fine production and is proof of the fact that 
Fairbanks spares no money nor trouble in his endeavor to 
get just the effects he is after 
The balance of the program 


Douglas Fairbanks in 


also remained the same 


Golde to Reopen Studio September 13 


Walter Golde, who has been spending a few weeks’ vaca 
tion in the Adirondacks after an unusually busy summer 
season in New York, will reopen his New York studio tn 
Steinway Hall for the 


winter season on September 13 
eeiiens amen 
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Minnie Tracey Active in Cincinnati 
Previous to the world war Minnie Tracey was estab- 
ed in Europe not only as a voice teacher, but also as 
me of thie best known studios in Paris. She is also 
{ mat prano and operatic artist of prominence, but 
iz the entire changed conditions that were to 
be brought about by the great turmoil, returned to her 
e country and permanently reéstablished herself there. 
{ I rac studio is now one of the best known in 
Cincinnati, and not contented with that alone, she has be 
ictive there as a musical impresaria. She scheduled 
Mozart Festival in America with William Wade 
H iw plendid company last season. She is now in 
ve f the production of Gluck’s Orpheus which will 
be given at the Emery Auditorium in November under the 
conductorship of Frank van der Stucken, and with promi 
nent ‘ Hazel Levy, mezzo soprano, was one of 
the suc ful soloists of the Symphony concert season of 
1925 under the baton of Frank Waller, and was the first 
t chosen by Fritz Reiner for the popular concerts at 
Mu Hall, November, 192 Elsa Denton, contralto, made 
in enormous success at the Federation of Music Clubs in 
the | Victor Saar concert—May, 1926—and won high 
rom critics and public by her splendid singing with 
the nphony orchestra of Donizetti's Favorita aria on the 
last night of the Zoo Opera season, August 14. Ethel 
Roache, a very young girl, was chosen as star for the act, 
Up In a Tree, on Keith's Circuit for 1925-1926. Alfred 
Jungkind, lyric tenor, holds the leading solo position in the 
( rch of the Advent, one of the most fashionable 
irc! in Cincinnati 
Alma Peterson, soprano, star of the Zoo Opera season, 
ing each night to sold out houses, making a wonder 
ful personal success there this summer, was coached by 
Mme. Tracey for Elizabeth in Tannhauser and Elsa in 
Lohengriu 
RAVINIA 
(Continued from page 5) 
the Nile scene from Aida with Rethberg, supported by 


Martinelli, Danise, Bourskaya and Rothier hen came the 
piece de resistance of the evening, the second act of the 
Love of Three Kings, in which Bori, Johnson, Lazzari and 
Basiola were so thrilling as to send the audience away in 
a very pleased frame of mind. Otto Kahn, chairman of 
the Board of Directors of the Metropolitan, was present 
at the performance as‘ the guest of Mr. and Mrs Louis 
Eckstein 
Dous_e Bitt, SerTremper 4 
Pagliacci and La Navarraise were presented on Satur- 


day mght, September 4. Pagliacci had been given earlier in 


the season with Rethberg, Martinelli and Danise, but La 
Navarraise had its first and lone performance this season 
on this occasion with Bourskaya, Chamlee and Rothier in 
the lead rhis performance needs more than a passing 
comment and will be reviewed next week, together with the 
final performances of the season which include Carmen on 


Sunday night and the closing performance on Monday, 

Labor Day, when the second and third acts of Manon 

Lé caut and the third act of Lohengrin were presented. 
RENE Devries. 


Salzedo Ensemble Classes at Curtis Institute 

The harp department of the Curtis Institute of Music 
promises to be of great interest during the 1926-27 season. 
In addition to his regular teaching, 
izer and head of the department, with his assistant, 
Wightman, will conduct harp ensemble classes 
the model of the Salzedo Harp Ensemble. 

At the 


Florence 
built on 


beginning, only pupils who have studied with Mr. 
Salzedo at the Curtis Institute for the past two seasons will 
be admitted to these Later in the season the new 
pupils will be invited to join these classes, and in the spring 
the whole department will give a concert of ensemble as 
numbers and with various instrumental 


( lasse bs) 


well as of solo 
combinations 

lhe harp ensemble classes will be devoted to more than 
ensemble practice. They will include lessons in the art of 
harp tuning. Moreover, Mr. Salzedo will give a complete 
in harp mechanics, so that harpists may learn to 
regulate the double-section of the pedals, the modulating 


course 


discs, the elimination of buzzes, etc. and eventually be 
able to make minor repairs on the instrument, instead of 
being obliged to send it to the factory when it sustains 


COURIER 


capacity for leadership. Finally, following the custom which 
he introduced last season, Mr. Salzedo will give a scholar- 
ship in composition for the harp. 


| [SEE THAT— 
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New 





Annie Friedberg is now located in the Fiske 
York. 

Josef Adler has arrived in Tokyo, prior to his tour. 

Baroness Von Turk-Rohn has inaugurated a new venture in 
voice culture. 

Jan Smeterlin is considered a pianistic star abroad, his latest 
conquest being Spain. 

Mascagni is not coming to join the Gallo forces. 

Toscanini is to honor Beethoven by a revival of Fidelio at 
La Scala. 

Heinrich Heine’s ballet, set to music by Skvor, was a sensa- 
tion in Prague. 

Klibansky pupils have many new engagements. 

Thomas Wilfrid is working out a new improvement for the 
Clavilux which will make for more rapid composition. 

Tadeusz Yoteyko achieved a genuine success with the pro- 
duction of his opera, Sigismund Augustus, in Warsaw. 

King Roger was considered the real clou of the last Polish 
season, 
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Arthur Hackett Granville will be in this country cities ‘the 
entire coming season. 

Otokar Zich’s one act opera based on Moliere’s Precieuses 

Ridicules was presented in Prague. 

Chautauqua Institution, under the direction of H. 
Augustine Smith, is justified in its claim of being one of 
the premiere mus sical centers of the United States during 
July and August. 

C. C. Birchard is offering a prize for the best original can- 
tata suitable for choral presentation. 

Melba Doff has been engaged as soloist with the Symphony 
Orchestra of Athens, Greece. 

Dusolina Giannini began her guest appearances with the 
lin Opera in an impersonation of Aida. 

Ravinia Opera season has ended, the company having 
achieved this year the greatest success in its history. 


The 


3er- 


San Carlo Opera Company announces its first week’s reper- 
tory. 
London Symphony to give twelve subscription concerts, con- 
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Edna Moreland (McGowan) is dead. 

Rochester Opera Company, under the direction of Vladimir 
Rosing, had an interesting tour this summer. 

Kathryn Browne sang at the memorial services held for 
Rudolph Valentino in Chicago. 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl Kinsey have returned to Chicago after a 
month’s vacation in Wyoming. 

Mario Chamlee will go on tour with Mrs. Chamlee (Ruth 
Miller) prior to the tenor’s season with the Metropolitan. 


Cleveland Institute Notes 


Outo.—When the Cleveland Institute of Music 
September 20, for its seventh season, an 


CLEVELAND, 
opens its doors, 


increased faculty will great the enlarged student body. The 
piano department, of which Beryl Rubinstein is head, has 
a newcomer in Roberta Felty. She is a former pupil of 


Marguerite Melville-Liszniewska, a graduate of Cincinnati 
Conservatory, and taught at Harcum School, Bryn Mawr, 
Pa., before continuing her studies wtih Paul Brand in Paris. 

Anne Maud Shamel, who will join the voice department 
which John Peirce heads, has divided her years between 
teaching and studying, and has traveled all over the country, 
thereby gaining the richness of experience which should 
make her one of the Institute’s most valued instructors. 

Another new artist in the piano department will be Corrine 
Rogers, a graduate of Grand Island, Nebraska Conservatory 
of Music, a graduate student of Nebraska State University, 
and student of Robert Schmitz. 

A young teacher who will bring the benefits of her inter- 
esting experiences in this country and abroad, will be Doris 
Portman. From her violin studies at the Oberlin Con- 
servatory she moved to the Hans Lange Violin School in 
Germany, but while studying violin became more and more 
interested in the music of bodily rhythm. Recalled to this 
country by the war she became a student at the Cleveland 
Institute of Music in violin, theory, and Dalcroze Euryth- 
mics. Returning to Europe in 1923 she gave all her time 
to the study of music as a means of development. Graduat- 
ing from the wre x school of Geneva, Switzerland, she 
remained abroad a short time visiting the modern schools 
whose aim was Siclosmnens in education by means of music 
and movement. At the Institute she will be a member of 
the theory department of which Quincy Porter is head. 

The Institute feels that in the appointment of these 
artists to its staff it has again proved its purpose of offering 
to every type of student the best musical education. D. 


De Horvath Iowa State Contest Judge 


The following interview with Cecile de Horvath was 
taken during the occasion of her visit to Iowa City when 
she was the judge of the State Contest. This interview was 
reprinted in the papers of Ottumwa, Marshalltown, Dubuque 
and Mason City, lowa. 


“Very few women are outstanding pianists because very few women 
possess the ‘get-up’ to train, This charge is made by Cecile de Horvath, 
former soloist of the New York, Detroit and Philadelphia sym »hony 
orchestras, who judged the piano numbers in the music festiv al held 
in Iowa City at the State University of Iowa, during the week-end. 
She pictured a gloomy future for girl prodigies who neglect their 
health at the expense of practicing scales and finger exercises. 

“The day is past, declared Mrs, De Horvath, when to be a musician 
means to be a hot house flower. A girl who anticipates a career as 
a pianist needs almost the training of an athlete. I believe in college 


and university education for musicians. It is a mistake to devote 
time exclusively to music after leaving high school and miss the 
best part of your education—that which higher educ ation affords. 


The loss of a few hours practice 


is exceeded by the gain in mental 
development. 


The high school festival brought out some very good 
talent considering the little time to practice which a high school 
youngster has. Some of the musicians showed very serious work.” 

Her comment on foreign study was that it certainly does one no 


harm and affords a wonderful atmosphere. But nowadays the best 
teachers are in America, a condition that has existed since the 
war, and after all atmosphere is that something inside you which 
is there whether you are in Europe or Iowa. 

A training rule recommended and practiced by Mrs. De Horvath 
is the spending of an hour a day at some strenuous out-of-door ex- 
ercise as tennis, swimming, or paddling a canoe. With the reserve 


can obtain sound nerves 
exertions of travel and of playing 


strength which such exercises build up, one 
with which to brave the terrific 
under adverse circumstances, 

Mrs. De Horvath’s husband is also a pianist. Besides directing a 
chemical plant, he takes time to compose music and oftentimes his 
wife plays his compositions as a part of her concert repertoire, 


Mascagni Not Coming 


A few weeks ago it was announced by Fortune Gallo that 
Pietro eg ap would come here to be present at the open- 
ing of the San Carlo Opera season in New York, September 
13, and to superintend and conduct the American premiere 
of his latest opera, Il Piccolo Marat. He was also to con- 
duct performances of his Cavalleria. Mascagni failed to 
sail from Italy on the day scheduled. It was announced 





me slight damage in mechanism Furthermore, Mr. ducted by eminent musicians. that he had been delayed and the opening of the season was 
Salzedo will train the most gifted student of the harp de- Mischa Elman String Quartet will open its subscription series postponed from September 6 to 13. Mr. Gallo now an- 
partment to lead the ensemble classes in order to develop on October 12 in Aeolian Hall. nounces that he has definitely refused to come here 
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ANNA HAMLIN ENGAGED 
FOR CHICAGO OPERA 


Her 





Daughter of Late George Hamlin Following in 


Father's Footsteps 
The news that Anna Hamlin has been engaged as a mem- 


ber of the Chicago Civic Opera Company for the coming 
season caused a considerable stir in musical circles. Miss 


Rieti om 





Photo by Ermini 
ANNA HAMLIN 
as Rosina in The Barber of Seville. 


Hamlin is the daughter of the late George Hamlin, who, 
besides being a recital, concert and oratorio singer of unsur- 
passable quality, was for four years a leading tenor of the 
Chicago Opera. It is significant that his daughter should 
make her first American operatic appearances with this or- 
ganization, Miss Hamlin is also a native of Chicago and 
already has sung there in recital and concert with success 

Miss Hamlin has spent the past two years in Italy, where 
she appeared in opera. Her debut there was noteworthy. 





Photo by Ermini 


ANNA HAMLIN 


as Norina in Don Pasquale. 


With twenty-four hours’ notice she sang Rosina in The 
Barber of Seville, surprising the opera singers in the cast 
with her poise and talent. In Milan, Miss Hamlin studied 
with Ruffo and Bellini and coached five or six roles with 


Rosina Storchio—a privilege which she states she never 
will forget. 

Returning to this country in July, Miss Hamlin went 
immediately to her home in Lake Placid, where she has 
been working hard with her accompanist preparing for 


next season’s work. But as it is impossible to escape con- 
certs at any summer resort, Miss Hamlin recently has sung 
at three. Twice she appeared at benefits with eminent 
artists, and on August 24 she was heard at the Lake Placid 
Club as soloist with the Boston Symphony Ensemble. 
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George Garner, tenor, pupil of Charles La Berge, winner of 
the contest sponsored by the Society of American Musicians 
in January of this year (the prize to be the appearance as 
oloist with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, at the popular 
concert on the evening of March 25). Another happy con- 
testant was ‘Heien Searles-Westbrook, organist, artist-pupil 
of Frank Van Dusen, who was the winner of the organ 
contest for appearance with the Chicago Symphony Orches 
tra this season, which was also sponsored by the Society of 
American Musicians. Harry Mazur, child violinist, who 
has studied the last two years at the American Conservatory 
with Jacques Gordon and previous to that for several years 
with Harold Butler, was soloist with the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, Frederick Stock conducting, at the children’s con- 
cert at Orchestra Hall on Wednesday afternoon. Erwin 
Wallenbarn, pianist, artist-pupil of Allen Spencer for a num- 
ber of years, made his fifth appearance with orchestra in 
Chicago as soloist with the Chicago Civic Orchestra at 
Orchestra Hall on the afternoon of February 28, Eric 
Delamarter, conducting. 

A page is given over to public school music, announcing 
the new position in public school music given to former 
students of the school, now full fledged teachers, The list 
is too long to be reprinted here, but the number shows in 
what high esteem the American Conservatory students are 
held by the Board of Education, and from every corner of 
the country principals are looking for graduates of the 
\merican Conservatory to fill vacancies in its public school 
music department. Very interesting notes are written in 
the bulletin regarding the success of Heniot Levy and his 
students during the past few years. Other teachers men- 
tioned in the notes are, among the best known, Frank Van 
Dusen, Arthur Olaf Andersen, Louise Robyn and Allen 
spencer. 

Like the illustrated catalog of the American Conservatory, 
this semi-annual bulletin issued during the month of August 

will be sent to any one who applies to the secretary and 
registrar of the school, John R. Hattstaedt. 

Neison Pupit in SUMMER RECITALS 

From Rockwall, Tex., comes the announcement of a piano 
recital given in that city on August 13 by Marjorie Barton, 
artist-pupil of Edgar Nelson of the Bush Conservatory 
faculty. Miss Barton also appeared in recital at Tyler, 
rex., on July 15. 

Miss Barton is rapidly coming to the front as one of the 
most promising young artists of Chicago musical circles. 
Coming from Dallas, Tex., where she had already received 
considerable local recognition, she placed herself under the 
direction of Edgar Nelson, with whom she has studied the 
past two years. Her talent was soon recognized and she 
was given an opportunity to teach in the Junior Department 
of the Conservatory. During the past season she was the 
prize winner in the Bush piano competition and appeared as 
soloist with the Bush Symphony Orchestra at Orchestra Hall 
at the close of the season. She has recently been awarded 
a scholarship in the Juilliard Musical Foundation and will 
continue her studies at Bush Conservatory. 

Lee Pattison, distinguished pianist, will resume his teach- 
ing at the Gunn School the first week in September. Mr. 
Pattison has assumed the chairmanship of the board of 
directors of the piano department, his fellow members being 
Glenn Dillard Gunn, president of the school; Arthur Gran 
quist, Theodore Militzer and Belle T annenbaum Friedman. 
Since Mr. Pattison will be occupied during November and 
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ROBERT PERUTZ 
violinist, and a member of the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music Artist faculty, with his sister- 3 -law, Helen Scholder 
Perutz, cellist of Chattanooga, where Perutz spent his vaca- 
tion this summer. 


December, and again in February and March, with the ex- 
acting schedule of his two-piano recitals in conjunction with 
Guy Maier, it is important that his Chicato students register 
immediately. 

Glenn Dillard Gunn resumed teaching on September 8, 
after an exceedingly brief holiday. As usual his fall regis- 
trations are exceedingly heavy, as are also those of Arthur 
(aramquent, Veusidere Militzer and Mme. 
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man. Mr. Gunn plans to be heard in recital this winter not 


only in Chicago but also in several of the important cities 
Metropolitan Opera Company 


of Indiana, Illinois, lowa and Minnesota. 
Mr. Granquist and Mr. Militzer spent the month of 
Management: METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 
Aeolian Hall, New York Hardman Piano 





August in the North Woods. 

kranz Proschowsky has concluded his August teaching at 
the Gunn School. Like Percy Rector Stephens, his class 
filled every available hour during the week. Mr. Stephens 
reserved Wednesday and Saturday afternoons for golf and 
Mr. Proschowsky took Saturday off for fishing in the 
Wisconsin woods. Both these distinguished vocal authorities putioaenennanancnaiceaialylaa 
will teach at the Gunn School next summer. 

The Chicago Symphony Orchestra's children’s concerts at 


Ravinia have been popular features of the season. A closing 
program presented a group of child artists to play for the 
youthful audience and on this program Saul Dorfman, : 
thirteen-year-old pupil of Glenn Dillard Gunn, was accorded 
the honor of an appearance with the orchestra under Eric 
Delamarter’s baton. Young Dorfman played the Mozart D 


major concerto for piano and orchestra with cadenza by 
Carl Reinecke and achieved a brilliant success. 
ELLEN KINSMAN MANN Srtupio Nores 


The Chicago newspapers have given much notice this week 
to Dorothy Wilkins, one of the stars of the popular musical ERWIN PIANIST 
show, Castles in the Air. As Mme. Joujou, opera singer, ———— 
she has made an impression with her brilliant singing—her Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 1451 Broadway, New York 
truly operatic voice,” according to the Chicago Evening KNABE PIANO USED 


Post. It is interesting to note that she is from the studio 
of Ellen Kinsman Mann and one of a number of pro- 


fessionals in Mrs. Mann’s summer class. cA =| BARITONE - 
KaTtHrYN Browne Sincs Last Rites ror VALENTINO TEACHER OF VOICE 
wii. - 7 : Available for Concert, Recital and Oratorio 
_ Chicago, with all the world, mourns for Rudolph Valen- Studio: Metropolitan Building, Orange, N. J. 
tino. ‘len thousand people crowded their way into the N. Y. Branch: 105 West 130th Street 
Trianon Ball Room, and hundreds were turned away. 


Hamilton Lewis delivered the eulogy, and Kathryn 
Prima Donna Soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
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Browne, American contralto, who has appeared many times 
with the Chicago Civic Opera and other leading opera com- 
panies, was especially requested to come and sing Valentino's 
two favorite songs, Lead Kindly Light and Rock of Ages. 

The last Memorial at which Miss Browne sang was for 
the late Warren G. Harding, held at the Medinah Temple, 
where six thousand paid their respects to a beloved President. 
Vice-president Charles G. Dawes spoke upon that occasion. 

Louise St. JoHN WesteRVELT Home 

Louise St. John Westervelt, distinguished voice instructor 
at the Columbia School, has returned home after an enjoy- 
able vacation spent at Pentwater (Mich.). While at that 
resort, Miss Westervelt gave a recital, and from reports at 
hand she never has been in better voice. As a friend of 
Miss Westervelt’s said, “When she is up here and is rested 
not teaching and directing all the time—she sings really as 
very few of our stars do.” 
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Available Concerts—Recitals December Ist to January 10th Only 


Exclusive Concert Management, R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York. 
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Kate Connon ON BusH Conservatory Opera SCHOOL 
FacuLty 

The opening of the fall term at Bush Conservatory on 
Monday, September 13, will be marked by the advent of 
several new teachers who have been added to the already 
excellent faculty by the president, Edgar Nelson. Prominent 
among the newcomers is Kate Condon, well known American 
opera singer and actress, who has been engaged to cogduct 
classes in Operatic Stage Production. 

Opera CLASSES POPULAR 

Mme. Nelli Gardini, director of the Bush Conservatory 
Opera School, and successful teacher of voice, will continue 
her opera classes as in the past. 

ANNA Grorr-BryAnt To RESUME CHICAGO CLASSES 

Anna Groff-Bryant, Chicago vocal specialist and in- 
structor, who spent the month of August in San Francisco, 
has been conducting a private Normal Training Course for 
the representative vocal teachers of her system of vocal 
education known as the American School of Vocal Art and 
Education. Aside from her Normal work, Mrs. Groff- 
Bryant has enjoyed a large class of private students, pupils 
of Homer DeWitt Pugh and Mrs. Gertrude Ogden O'Neal, 
both of whom have a large following in San Francisco, 
San Jose and Oakland. There is a growing interest among 
the musicians of San Francisco in Mrs. Groff-Bryant’s 
theories, especially in her discovery of the secondary im- 
portance of the vocal cords in the production of vocal sound 
and its far reaching benefits to the singers and vocal stu- 
dents. Mrs. Groff-Bryant closed her season in San Fran- 5 3 
cisco, September 4, and immediately returned to Chicago, CONCERT MANAGE MENT ARTHUR JUDSON 


here she will open her studio in the Fine Arts Building, , 
Sotenher 13. -” " . . ’ Steinway Hall, New York oiled e-Vas@aithetettat-wvaire| 
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Dappt TO CALIFORNIA 


Francesco Daddi, well known tenor and voice instruc- 
tor, has closed his studios for two weeks and has left the 
city for California. After a strenuous season in his studios, 
Mr. Daddi is taking a long trip in order to hear some of 
his friends in opera on the Coast. 

Tue Kinseys Home 


Mr. and Mrs. Carl D. Kinsey have returned to Chicago 
after a month’s vacation in Wyoming. They look the pic 
ture of health and found a great deal of work awaiting 
them at the Chicago Musical College, where they have the ‘ 
assistance of Myron D. Kinsey, who also enjoyed a vaca- 
tion in Buffalo, Wyo. Rene Devries. 
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Wagner's batting average as a composer seems to 
be 1000., while Schénberg’s figures at about .0001. 
pleasant 
and the 


Soon the music critics will be spending 
afternoons and evenings at concerts, operas, 
like 

6 ; 


summer for its outdoor 


York had a rainy 
concerts, but no dampening of enthusiasm was no- 


New 


ticeable on that account. 


Mischa Elman gets off flying in the musical race 
for 1926-27. The announcement of the third annual 
New York subscription series of the Mischa Elman 
String Quartet was the first autumn musical concert 
advertisement to appear in our local dailies, as of 
August 28, 

The official commemoration of the 100th anniver- 
sary of Beethoven by the City of Vienna, March 26 
to 30 next year, will be bound up with a general 
Congress for the History of Music, which will be 
held here coincidentally. Representatives to this con- 
gress are being sought for and are expected from 
all parts of the civilized world. . 

ORGANISTS CONVENE 

The Nineteenth Annual Convention of The Na- 
tional Association of Organists, held in Philadelphia, 
August 31 and September 1, 2 and 3, was the success 
it deserved to be. It is a notable fact that the organ- 
ists of America constitute the only class of musicians 
who have properly organized, except the orchestra 
musicians, whose object is strictly commercial. In 
speaking of the organists’ excellent and useful organi- 
zation one should properly list all of those who, past 
and present, have been active in it. That, alas, is 
quite impossible. One can only mention the names 
of a few of the present officers: Henry S. Fry, presi- 
dent; T. Tertius Noble, Albert Riemenschneider and 
Roland Diggle, vice-presidents; Willard Irving 
Nevins, secretary and director of publicity; Hugh 
Porter, treasurer; Reginald L. McAll, chairman of 
the executive committee. The state presidents, state 
councils and local chapters listed in the convention 
program are: Delaware, Georgia, I!linois, Kentucky, 
Lexington (Ky.), Missouri, Kansas City, St. Joseph 
(Mo.), New Jersey, Union-Essex (N. J.), Central 
Chapter, Trenton (N. J.), Monmouth (N. J.), At- 
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lantic City (N. J.), Camden (N. J.), 
North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Lancaster (Pa.), 
Rhode Island, Washington, Wisconsin, Canada. 
From this it appears that the organists have organ- 
ized both North and South, East and West, as far 
west as the Pacific Coast and as far north as Can- 
ada. Their convention was characterized by a wealth 
of good talks, covering a great variety of subjects and 
displaying much wisdom and common sense. There 
was also a wealth of good music, the organists being 
willing to listen to each other play. Perhaps this 
is the reason why the organists have been able to 
organize. It is difficult to imagine.some musicians in 
other branches of the art listening patiently to their 
rivals’ performance! Several prizes were 
awarded both for papers and for compositions. “A 
good time was had by all,” and the organ world has 
made another big step forward. May the good 
work go on! 
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SCHELLING COMMENDED 

1.e Courrier Musical, ina recent issue, has an article 
by no less a writer than Florent Schmitt, about Ernest 
Schelling and his New York concerts for children. 
The idea of giving concerts for children seems to 
strike Paris—or, at least, Florent Schmitt—as some- 
thing new and offering suggestion of something in 
the way of real value. Of course! We do not need 
to be told that. The interesting part of it to us is 
the fact that such things do not come from abroad. 
In this country we generally suppose that everything 
good comes from abroad. But we are gradually be- 
ginning to learn that some of the good things are our 
Mr. Schmitt, in the beginning of his interesting 
The foreign writer on 


own. 
article, takes a fling at jazz. 
music who can leave jazz alone scarcely exists. Mr. 
Schmitt has assuredly the right point of view. He 
says there is no harm in jazz. The harm comes from 
the fact that efforts have been made to give jazz a 
significance in serious musical art, to raise it out of 
its lowly place and take it seriously. He says, too, 
that “it appears that the Americans themselves have 
been driven to a state of exasperation by the jazz 
mania.” Well, maybe. A few of us, perhaps. How- 
ever, we are glad to be commended by this great 
French composer for our symphonic concerts for 
children, 
aH 
PIZZICATO AND POTATOES 

“Nero fiddled while Rome burned, and Albert 
Spalding once fiddled to escape peeling potatoes,” 
writes Irving Davis (an editor of Liberty) to the 
Musicat Courrer. Mr. Davis accompanies his let- 
ter with a copy of Liberty (August 14), containing 
the story about Albert Spalding. 

The narrative is part of the highly interesting and 
uncensored diary of a young flyer, who was killed 
in the war. His unit included Albert Spalding, act- 
ing as Italian interpreter. 

The detachment left New York in September, 
1917, on the Carmania. Here are the passages in 
which the diarist refers to Spalding: 

We went below, Cal and I, to hear the Steerage Quartet, as 
they call themselves. Enlisted men, they are, and natural 
born entertainers. One boy sang I Ain't Got Nobody won- 
derfully well. Spalding played one of his own compositions 
for us. 

One day, at Mineola, Springs the top sergeant was looking 
about, as usual, for some kitchen police. He put the first six 
men to work peeling potatoes. While they were manicuring 
the spuds he checked up their service records. 

One record caught his eye. The name on it was Albert 
Spalding and he gave his profession as musician. He was 
sent to our detachment as an Italian interpreter. Springs 
went out to the kitchen and asked him if he was the guy that 
played the fiddle. Spalding allowed as how he was. Springs 
asked him where his pet instrument was. He said he'd left 
it in town. So Springs pardoned him from the peeling and 
sent him back to town after it. 

He isn’t a cadet but an enlisted man, and isn’t eligible for a 
commission, as we are. I hear that he canceled a $35,000-a- 
year contract to enlist. I guess he will be figured into a com- 
mission somehow, though. He should be. They put him 
down in the steerage and won’t allow him up in the first class 
with us. 

Springs and MacDill are trying to get him up, but the reg- 
ular army colonel of this regiment won't hear of it. But 
Spalding got back at him. They wanted him to play for the 
officers, and he refused. But he plays for the enlisted men 
every night down below. 

How | hate these Italian lessons! They finally got Spald- 
ing up in the first class on the excuse that he has to be there 
for private instructions. All he does is play bridge with 
Springs, Cal., and the major. They say that he is the fastest 
bridge player in the world, whatever that means. Crap is my 
game, but the major outlawed that. We can gamble at 
bridge and drink all we want as long as we don’t get drunk. 
Now isn’t that a fine distinction! I don’t know how to play 
bridge and I like to get drunk! 


Spalding did much more than play bridge after 
he got to Europe on that memorable trip, and his 
war record is a most distinguished one. Fortu- 
nately he emerged unscathed, but many of his com- 
rades on the Carmania later laid down their lives 
in France. 
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BIG FROGS 


The small town or small city musician is often 
amusing, generally pitiful. The big frog in a 
small puddle is always pitiful. He does look so 
swelled up and filled with pride! He does think 
himself so very important! | 

And so he is—in his own little town or little 
city as the case may be. There is not much dif- 
ference between a little town and a little city. 
And, in fact, there is hardly any difference be- 
tween little towns and provincial big cities where 
there is no culture, or so little that it is not 
worth mentioning. 

Big provincial cities are nothing but over- 
grown little towns. They have little town ideas 
and ideals. They may be the backbone of 
America, but they are most certainly not the 
backbone of American art or American music. 

And who is to blame for thatP The small 
town artist and the small town musician, of 
course! Who else? The public does not make 
art—the artist and musician makes the public. 
If the musicians of our provincial cities are sat- 
isfied to be big frogs in small puddles, the pud- 
dles in which they live will continue to be small. 
Artistically speaking, the size of the puddle de- 
pends upon the size of the frog. 

If you doubt it, think of Weimar, think of 
Bayreuth! Liszt went to Weimar, and Weimar, 
from being an insignificant puddle, grew to 
Liszt’s size. Wagner went to Bayreuth, and 
Bayreuth and the Bayreuth spirit spread over 
the world. 

And in America the same thing is taking place. 
Great conductors settle down in _ provincial 
cities as heads of symphony orchestras, and the 
cities suddenly find themselves on the map. 

But ask yourself whyP Is it only because 
there is a great conductor and a great symphony 
orchestra P 

Not at all, not in the least! 

It is because that conductor knows that he will 
be a big frog in a small puddle unless he lets the 
public throughout the world know what he is 
doing. 

And so, he advertises. He keeps himself on 
the map and he puts his town on the map. 

Whereupon the musicians who were in the 
town before he arrived begin to whine and won- 
der why the world treats them badly. They 
have been such very big frogs in such a very 
small puddle . . . and suddenly they find 
their little puddle a flood, and themselves shrunk 
like cheap goods in a cloud burst. 

They are cheap goods and they do not shrink. 
They are too small to shrink. 

Yet, contradictory as it may seem, they are 
really not small at all. Their smallness is noth- 
ing but the deceptive appearance of small town 
habit and small town economy. 

If you say “advertise” to them they smile their 
superior smile and let you understand that they 
are far too important to need to advertise. 

That is the sad, deplorable result of small 
town habit. There is nothing national nor in- 
ternational about small town ideals, and the mu- 
sician who is a big frog in that little puddle 
thinks the puddle is the world—until somebody 
from the world comes and settles down in the 
town. 

It is time, high time, the small town musician 
woke up to the truth of the fact that he is not 
only hurting himself but is also seriously hurt- 
ing his town and his country and his art by de- 
ceiving himself as to relative sizes and imports. 

He should leayn to say to himself that he is 
nobody until he is known outside of his own 
town. A “local” musician may be a world 
beater, but what good does that fact do him or 
his town unless he can impress it upon the world 
at large? 

None at all, for the simple reason that his 
town will never know it is housing a world- 
beater until confirmation of that fact comes from 
outside, 

It is an old, old story, and it works out in two 
ways: either the gifted youth leaves home and 
comes back bedecked with laurels, or he stays 
home and gets his fame by advertising himself. 
The result is pretty much the same in either 
case, only the man who stays home does his 
home town a lot more good than the one who 
goes abroad and never bothers about his town or 
its progress. 

You can make your town if you will, but you 
never will until you get recognition outside of 
your town. 
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By the Editor-in-Chief 


One of the most disastrous adventures imaginable, 
is to rummage through old books or papers, in search 
of some desired little item. 

Sometimes the item is found, but always a hundred 
and one other matters arrest the eye and engage the 
attention, to the utter destruction of time and press- 
ing duties. 

Recently we fell a victim to the insidious tempta- 
tion, and this installment of Variations is the result. 
We had started out to unearth some Salome material 
which we had written in the middle of the previous 
century (as it seemed to us) and we wound up by 
staying awake half the night, reading Richard Wag- 
ner’s letters to Emil Heckel, published in 1899. 

Deeply fascinating correspondence it is, full of 
matter crying for translation, quotation, and comment 
in this column. 


Heckel, of Mannheim, Germany, was a Wagnerite 
whom Richard made generalissimo of the South Ger- 
man wing of his Nibelungen forces. The chief duties 
of such members of the general Wagnerian staff 
were to institute propaganda in their sector for the 
Bayreuth cause; and to turn the tide of musical 
travel thither, in order to help fill the coffers at‘ the 
Wahnfried Villa. Heckel was one of the staunchest 
Wagner adherents in those days when the Philistine 
army stormed the very citadel of the Festspielhaus 
stronghold. 

Heckel admits, however, that like many another 
ultimate Wagnerite, he began by hating the com- 
poser’s scores and misunderstanding his aims. After 
a performance of the Tannhaeuser overture—in 
Karlsruhe, under Liszt’s direction—Heckel was 
aghast over what he termed “frightful music, which 
set topsy-turvy all my preconceived notions of what 
was beautiful.” (How familiar the phrase, and what 
sturdy service it has done since then, in the periods 
of Strauss, Debussy, Reger, Schonberg, Stravinsky, 
and the modernists of the most recent days!) 

Vincent Lachner, one of the most violent of the 
early Wagner opponents and abusers, was the Kapell- 
meister at the Mannheim Opera, which for about fifty 
years—from 1839 to 1890—was run by a committee 
of lay citizens. In 1868 Heckel saw a performance 
of Meistersinger in Munich (rehearsed by Wagner, 
led by Biilow, and stage managed by Hans Richter), 
and from that moment he became a faithful and en- 
thusiastic convert to the new cause. He had been 
much impressed with Wagner’s leading of the ‘‘Wal- 
kiirenritt” at a Karlsruhe concert in 1863, but Heckel 
was not fully under the spell until after his first view 
and hearing of a Wagner opera. It is a spell of which 
many millions of persons have been possessed since 
then. And nobody ever is fully cured of it. 

Through Heckel’s influence Lachner was forced to 
put on Meistersinger at Mannheim, and he did so 
with such good grace that the score used at the per- 
formance was cut 171 lines in the first act; 345 (!) 
lines in the third act ; most of Sachs’ monologue, with 
the exception of the introductory lines; and the 
chorus, Wachet Auf, one of the best musical episodes 
of the entire work. “In spite of all this, the success 
was instantaneous,’ comments Heckel. 

In 1871 several of Wagner’s eloquent pamphlets 
appeared in Mannheim, and Heckel instantly was fire 
and flame for the Bayreuth “regeneration of German 
culture and art.” He wrote to Wagner, proclaiming 
himself a warm friend of the Bayreuth movement 
and inquiring how he could best prove his devotion. 
Wagner did not long leave him in the dark. Heckel 
was thanked for his offer and advised to apply to 
Carl Tausig, in Berlin, “who has for the present 
undertaken the business management until it be pos- 
sible to form a committee of patrons.” Heckel went 
to Berlin and Tausig handed him 1,000 “patrons’ cer- 
tificates,” to be sold at 900 marks ($225) each. (This 
proves that Wagner in reality was the inventor of 
the modern stock corporation. ) 

Heckel it was who conceived and founded the first 
Wagner Verein in Mannheim, an inspiration to which 
the success of Bayreuth was later in a large measure 
due. Those Wagner Vereine sprang up everywhere, 
and were the only sources that for a time supplied the 
sinews of war. 

Tausig died suddenly in 1871 before he could carry 
out his own pet plan, that of forming an orchestra in 
Berlin especially for the purpose of famuliarizing the 
public ofthe capital with excerpts from Wagner’s 
Nibelungen, and this orchestra was further to serve 
as the nucleus of the one to be organized later at 
Bayreuth. 
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In a letter from Lucerne (December 6, 1871) 
Wagner diagrams the orchestra which he desires for 





the Mannheim concert that he has promised to lead 
on December 20. This is the plan: 
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On December 16, at midnight, Wagner arrived at 
Mannheim, and was cheered by the members of the 
Wagner Verein as he stepped from the train. 
“Heigho! I am no prince,” called out the uncrowned 
monarch of Bayreuth. When Heckel told Wagner 
that Vincenz Lachner would introduce the orchestra 
players to him before the first rehearsal, Wagner 
jumped a foot off the ground and shouted: “You 
shouldn’t have done this to me, Heckel. I'll go 
back to Bayreuth at once. These Lachners have for 
years been disparaging me and my works, and yet on 
an occasion like this they are the first to crowd about 
me.” Heckel managed to pacify the angry composer, 
and the rehearsal passed off without bloodshed. In 
the Tristan Vorspiel, the composer (who was con- 
ducting without a score) suddenly stopped and tapped 
his forehead: “What’s the trouble? I’ve forgotten 
this part.”” A score was sent for, Wagner examined 
the few measures that had slipped his mind, and 
thereafter had no need of the printed page. The 
program of the concert was as follows: 
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1. “Kaisermarsch.” 
2. A major Symphony, Beethoven. 


3. Vorspiel, “Lohengrin.” 
4. Vorspiel, “Meistersinger.” 
5. Vorspiel and finale, “Tristan.” 


Of this program, Wagner wrote to Heckel (No- 
vember 25, 1871): “It does not look pretty, but it 
will sound well.” 
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It was in Mannheim, too, on this occasion that 
Wagner first heard his Siegfried Idyll in semipublic 
performance. He brought from Bayreuth the manu- 
script of his “private composition,” as he called it, 
and two performances were given before an audience 
consisting of Frau Cosima Wagner, Nietzsche, Alex- 
ander Ritter and his wife, and Pohl, the critic and 
author of the “Wagner Studies.” The orchestra 
numbered only six first violins, six second violins, 
four violas, four ’cellos, two double basses, one flute, 
one oboe, two clarinets, two horns, one fagotte, and 
one trumpet. The first regular public performance 
of the Siegfried Idyll took place eight years later, in 
1879. 

A tender compliment to Cosima is the postscript 
of a letter dated January 3, 1872 (Lucerne). Wag- 
ner writes: “If I do not enclose separate greetings 
from my wife it is simply because I do nothing with- 
out her and because she always has a share in every- 
thing that concerns me.” 

Heckel was present at the laying of the cornerstone 
in Bayreuth (May 22, 1872) and lived at Wagner’s 
home, “Fantaisie,” with Hans Richter. In the eve- 
ning Wagner went to the piano and played and sang 
the newly completed “Aufruf Hagens an die Man- 
nen,’ from Gotterdammerung. Heckel says of Wag- 
ner’s singing: “His voice sounded full and strong, 
and accomplished the intended dramatic effects with 
drastic clearness and great energy.” The cornerstone 
laying was celebrated with a “model performance” 
of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. At the rehearsal 
Niemann asked Wagner to beat time at the beginning 
of the solo quartet. “TI will not beat time,” answered 
Wagner; “that would make the delivery stiff. Sing 
that part ad libitum. You are able to do it, because 
you are such an excellent artist. That is why I chose 
you and the others for this quartet. I will paint it 
for you in the air.” 

Other incidents of the celebration were Cosima’s 
banishing from Bayreuth of a journalist who had 
spread a sensational but untruthful story of Bis- 
marck’s attitude toward Wagner, and the ride from 
the site of the playhouse to Fantaisie. In the car- 
riage were Wagner, Nietzsche, Von Gersdorf, and 
Heckel. Wagner was very quiet, and sat, as Nietzsche 
afterward put it, “looking deep into himself with a 
long look.” It is easy enough to surmise the thoughts 
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that must have crowded Wagner's brain on that day. 

It will be remembered that even after the ways of 
Wagner and Nietzsche had parted rather sharply the 
poet-philosopher wrote feelingly of the “incomparable 
days” that he spent at Bayreuth during the corner- 
stone ceremonies. 
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At this time Cosima Wagner told Heckel that’ her 
husband had “conceived and worked out completely 
in his head” the dramas, Luther, Frederick the Great, 
and Duke Bernhard of Weimar. Mention is made, 
too, of discussions on art questions with such inter 
esting and important personages as Liszt, Nietzsche, 
Count Gobineau (author of the great study, The 
Renaissance), Heinrich von Stein, and others. What 
vivid lightnings must have flashed from the meeting 
of those overcharged intellects. 
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Lachner petitioned for retirement and a pension, 
owing to ill health, but when he heard that Heckel 
was endeavoring to install Hans von Bulow (a flam 
ing Wagnerite) at the conductor’s desk at the Mann 
heim Opera, Lachner withdrew his application, “im 
proved rapidly in health and suddenly beame several 
years younger.”’ Wagner’s enemies were only a lit 
tle less determined than his friends. 

In November, 1872, Wagner and Cosima went to 
Mannheim in order to hear a performance of The 
Flying Dutchman, At Heckel’s home Wagner played 
for him the latest parts from the Nibelungen, the 
Norns scene and Siegfried’s Rhine journey to Gibi 
chungen. “Watch my fingers,” said the composer 
gaily; “I don’t play like the ordinary pianist, who 
puts his thumb under his hand; look you, 1 put my 
thumb over my hand!” 

This Mannheim visit was not without some un 
pleasantness for Wagner, as Lachner had so mutilated 
the score of The Flying Dutchman that the composer 
left the theater in a rage after the second act 

Langer, the assistant leader at the Mannheim 
Opera, asked what he might use as entr’acte music 
“Use all the music that conductors cut from my 
scores,” replied Wagner ; “it will keep you busy for 
years.” 

With reason, Wagner seemed to be extremely sen 
sitive on this question of “cuts.” In the pamphlet, 
Ueber Schauspieler und Sanger (a copy of which he 
presented to Heckel) Wagner wrote in lead pencil: 

Hat jeder Topf seinen Deckel, 


Jeder Wagner seinen Heckel, 
Dann lebt sich’s ohne Sorgen, 
Die Welt is dann geborgen! 


Richard Wagner, 
Expurgated guest in Mannheim, November 19, 1872 

Again on the back of a photograph of Cosima, 
which she sent to the Heckel family, Wagner wrote: 

Frau Cosima in guter Laune ; 
Darueber niemand erstaune 
Sie hat eine guten Mann, 
Der schoen komponieren kann, 
Desswegen zum Angedenken 
Thut sie sich an Heckels schenken 
Mannheim poem, by the composer of The 
Flying Dutchman, without cuts! 

The verses are poor, but the sarcasm is sincere. 
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Wagner agreed to debate in public (in Mannheim) 
about the merits of his works. No opponent ap 
peared. It was a peculiarity of Wagner's adversaries 
that most of them brayed when he was absent, but 
cooed the moment he appeared. 

In 1873 Eernst Frank succeeded Lachner at Mann 
heim, and at Heckel’s suggestion produced Lohen 
grin without cuts. Overjoyed at the news, Wagner 
again rushed into verse—and this time it was clever 
verse—as follows: 

Hoch lebe Kapellmeister Frank! 

Er rein’ge die Orchesterbank, 

Und sitze drauf zu unserem Dank! 
Selbst Wagner's Partituren-Schrank 
Steh’ ihm dann offen, frei und frank 
Waer's auch fuer Lachner uebler Trank, 


Und wurd’ er selber driber krank 
In’s Grab einst selbst Patroclus sank 
Ich ruf’: Es lebe P. P. Frank! 
R. W. (Poeta!) 


(This poetical flattery did not, however, prevent 
Frank from later deserting the cause of Wagner. ) 

ere 

In a letter dated September 23, 1873, Wagner 
refers to the fact that Chicago had made him an 
offer to produce the Nibelungen there, in case the 
Bayreuth project should prove a failure. And that 
was only a couple of years after the great fire in 
Chicago. 

ners, 

At a time when the prospects of Bayreuth looked 
most bleak (end of 1873) owing to a passing defec 
tion on the part of King Ludwig of Bavaria, and 
when Wagner threatened “to nail up the entrance to 
the playhouse so that at least the owls may not nest 
there,” Heckel was able to go to Bayreuth “and to 
inspire the master and his discouraged friends with 
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new confidence and trust.” Heckel here arrogates to 
himself a role that was shared with him by Liszt, 
Feustel, Baron von Loen, Baroness von Schleinitz, 
\dolf Gross, and other undaunted Wagnerianer. 
did indeed persuade Wagner to write him 
which was forwarded to the Grand 
with the request for an audience, 
Wagner wished to show cause why the 
Duke of Baden should not ask Emperor Wil 
| of Germany to aid Bayreuth witii a financial 
antee! Very properly and very politely the 
Duke refused this amazing request. 
Wavener letter to Heckel, written in Bay 
1874, after King Ludwig had agreed 
fortunes of Bayreuth: “The King 
f 100,000 thalers from his privy 
that we may for the present be able 


tter, 


or 
baden 


edit 


tage appliances, decorations, and gas con 

this with the understanding that during 
of this credit all new patron moneys 

d to the King’s account, until the loan 

heen canceled; also that until such time all 
ementioned outfits remain the property of the 
umberlain Bureau, in Munich. This is the 
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had bitter enemies at the court of Munich, 
left no untried 
to anger and annoy the composer. Thus 
) that he be allowed to cut a door from his 
den in Bavreuth to the royal gardens was re 
by the minor officials at King Ludwig's 
May, 1874, the King granted Wag 
customary “birthday wish,” Wagner promptly 
nission to cut the door that would shorten 
from his home to the playhouse. King Lud 
e granted the request. That is the story 
latch gate that affords visitors to Wahn 
| the chance to pass from the royal gardens to the 

Wagner. 
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In Vienna, in 1875, Heckel heard Wagner sing 
the entire third act of GOtterdammerung, with Joseph 
Rubinstein at the piano, “It was prodigious,” writes 
| “and favored indeed were those who had the 
One of them was Anton 


in small matters means 


hary 


When, in 


little 


v¢ 1 


ve ot tistenimny +3 


avner thought highly of Bruckner, and spoke of 
the symphonies, then almost unknown. 
this visit, too, the gifted Hugo Wolf played 
his early songs for Wagner, and received 
se. Hans Makart, the painter, gave a din- 
or Wagner and introduced him to 
he Hellmesberger Quartet 
ven When, however, an ambitious 
to improvise on themes from Wagner’s 

composer. fled forthwith. 
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visited Heckel in Mannheim, and the host 
after the departure of his guest; “I gained the 
impression that it does not displease Brahms to be put 


fouls ; 
Wiad | 


ristocracy. 


forward by Wagner’s enemies as an antagonist to the 
ltavyreuth master.” Heckel diplomatically refrains 
from telling us what Wagner thought of Brahms. 
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“When Liszt played at Wahnfried,” says Heckel, 
“everyone hurried into the music room. It is almost 
impossible for who have not heard Liszt to 
imagine the wondrous beauty of his playing, its inti- 
mate, individual charm, mirrored so faithfully from 
his tender soul. And when beautiful women sat 
around him one almost felt this soul in his playing 
playing that sounded not like a reproduction, but like 
an artistic, personal conversation, the conversation of 
a Liszt.” 

Qn one occasion Liszt performed his Legend of 
St. Francis, and “Wagner was enchanted.” A dis- 
cussion ensued about a certain Bach fugue, and, ac 
cording to Heckel, “Wagner played-the fugue as he 
thought it should be interpreted.” That must have 
been a convincing performance for Liszt, done by a 
man who crossed his thumb over his hand. Wagner 
and Liszt then played waltzes by Strauss and Lanner, 
and Frau Cosima and Heckel, and Herr von Meyen- 
dorf and Frau Heckel, danced. 

In 1876 Emperor William I, congratulated Wagner 
in Berlin after a performance of Tristan and Isolde. 
William promised to go to Bayreuth for the opening, 
and he kept his promise. However, Heckel does not 
mention the fact that the Emperor privately professed 
his entire ignorance of Wagner’s music and of his 
aims, and went to Bayreuth under protest, and solely, 
as he is reported to have said, “in order to set a good 
example in an artistic movement which threatens to 
become national.” In Bayreuth the monarch ex- 
pressed his wonder that the enterprise had succeeded, 
and confessed to Wagner that he had expected to 
see it fail. King Ludwig came to the last perform- 
ance, but spoke to no one except Wagner. Between 
the acts the King sat in his bex reading the Nibelun- 
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gen poems. The German Crown Prince (later 
Frederick II1) attended next to the last Parsifal per- 
formance. Four years later he visited. Bayreuth 
again, to hear the same work. 

After the opening festival it was found that there 
remained a deficit of $40,000. At this period of Bay- 
reuth’s history Wagner’s hold on the affections of 
certain of his friends manifested itself most strongly. 
Hans von Bulow gave concerts in order to help pay 
the Bayreuth debt. Glasenapp turned over to the 
fund all moneys accruing from the sale of his Wag- 
ner biography. King Ludwig again came forward 
with another loan. Wagner directed some concerts 
in London and then went to Ems, where he finished 
the book of Parsifal. At this time he was ill, and 
looked wasted and worried. 

Wagner’s projected school “for the imparting of 
style” was much talked of after his return to Bay- 
reuth. He waxed angry when asked whether it was 
to be a “What does a conservatory 
(The question is 
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“conservatory.” 
conserve, anyhow?” he screamed. 
timely, too, in the year 1926.) 
nr 
Heckel became the president of the committee that 
ran the Mannheim Opera, and he reports that in 1877 
\nton Seidl applied for the position of conductor 
there, but later withdrew his request. Wagner wrote 
about this: “Seidl tells me that he has withdrawn his 
application. He does well in the matter, for, though 
he is gifted, he has had absolutély no experience.” 
Mannheim produced Rheingold and Walktire, but 
when Heckel’s demand was refused (by the city) for 
extra appropriations with which to put on Siegfried 
and Gotterdammerung, the consistent Heckel resigned 
the presidency of the Opera committee. 
a 
Once, when Heckel had expressed his intention to 
study Schopenhauer, so that he should better be able 
to understand Wagner, the latter laughed, and said: 
“Better stick to your own good common 


Heckel.” 


sense, 
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Wagner directed the last act of Parsifal on the last 
night, a fact not generally known. Reichmann, who 
sang Amfortas, afterward told Heckel: “Only the 
master could force one to such a terrific expenditure 
of energy and of vocal power.” The financial results 
of this 1882 festival were very favorable. The King 
of Brazil, too, had been a visitor, incognito. 

In the fall of 1882 Heckel again became president 
of the Mannheim Opera committee, and this time 
permission was given him to produce Siegfried and 
Gotterdammerung. At the latter performance Liszt 
and the Wagner children were present. 

Heckel asked Wagner’s permission to produce the 
entire first act of Parsifal (in concert form) at Mann 
heim. Wagner telegraphed: “Whole first act too 
much and too monotonous. Finale from transforma- 
tion scene would be enough.” 

On January 14, 1883, Wagner writes: “I never 
grow angry any more about anything, and I am mas- 
saged twice a day.” Less than one month later he 
died suddenly at Venice (February 13, 1883). He 
had planned twenty-four productions of Parsifal for 
the summer of 1883. 
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After the 1884 festival Heckel writes: “Now for 
a bust of Wagner in my house and Tristan and 
Isolde at the Mannheim Opera—then my mission is 
ended.” The bust was unveiled on September 15, 
1887, and later in that year Tristan and Isolde was 
given, with Cosima Wagner as one of the listeners. 

Heckel engaged Weingartner for the Mannheim 
Opera, and the young conductor made himself famous 
at once by refusing to cut the Wagner scores during 
Heckel’s absence. “You must mutilate me first be- 
fore I mutilate the scores,” cried Weingartner, melo- 
dramatically but nobly. 

Heckel says: “Only for the unknowing is it neces- 
sary to say that neither any other individual nor any 
association could have continued the Bayreuth fes- 
tivals so completely in the spirit of Richard Wagner 
as did his wife Cosima.” 

In 1896 Heckel sent to Wahnfried the baton with 
which twenty-five years before Wagner had directed 
the semipublic performance of the Siegfried Idyll 
in Mannheim, Fraeulein Eva Wagner wrote to the 
faithful Heckel: “Everything that pertains to the 
master is kept as a holy relic at Wahnfried. [| think 
that the consecration which the baton once received 
will be well preserved here.” 

Almost at the end of his book Heckel writes: “I 
have repeatedly pointed out how little Wagner was 
concerned with the outward effect of his Bayreuth 
enterprise and how he would fly into a rage when 
anybody would congratulate him on his ‘success’ and 
misunderstand the man’s chief aim and ambition, to 
found a home and a center for German national art 
and culture.” 
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All the foregoing facts are ancient (and to some, 
familiar) history, but the present writer read them 
again avidly and felt that his night had been sacrificed 
beautifully. LEONARD LIEBLING. 
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NO MASCAGNI 

So we're not to see Pietro Mascagni after all! He 
is no sport, if he signed the contract which Fortune 
Gallo, impresario of the San Carlo Opera Company, 
says he did. Last month Gallo announced the coming 
of the well known composer for the opening of the 
San Carlo season. He was to conduct the American 
premicre of his latest opera, Il Piccolo Marat, and 
also to lead performances of his one famous work, 
Cavalleria Rusticana. The San Carlo season was to 
begin September 6. Then came the announcement of 
a week’s postponement to September 13; there 
would be a “delay” in the arrival of Mascagni. And 
now he is not coming at all. 

It is the same trick he played on Liebler & Com- 
pany in 1911. He accepted. $10,000 advance from 
them, but refused to come, and, with the aid of the 
Italian courts, was able to retain the $10,000 on the 
grounds that the Lieblers made unreasonable demands 
on him and he was entitled to damages therefor. 
We are willing to wager that the reluctant composer 
has no $10,000 of the cunning Gallo in his pocket. 
Doubtless, as Mr. Gallo says, he cabled an advance, 
but if his agent did not have instructions not to pay 
a cent of it into Mascagni’s hands until the composer 
was aboard the ship and away from the dock, then 
Gallo is not as shrewd a business man as we take him 
Doubtless, too, he will lose the expenses in- 
curred through the negotiations and whatever amount 
he may have put into the preparations for the produc- 
tion of Il Piccolo Marat. He says he will sue—but 
we also believe that Gallo is too clever a man to send 
good money after bad. 

Mascagni has one thing in his favor—all due re- 
spect to the composer of that masterpiece of Verismo, 
the first and by far the best of the brief school which 
it established! What so promptly squelched the spark 
of genius that flared so brightly for the once is hard 
to tell—probably the tremendous success and conse- 
quent well-being that attended that first opera. In 
the thirty-five years since, opera after opera has come 
from his pen and not more than one hundred bars out 
of all of them together are worth preserving. It is 
truly a ‘pathetic case. There had been considerable 
ballvhoo made in advance for Il Piccolo Marat, as ‘‘a 
tremendous European success.’’ As a matter of fact 
it is no better than the dozen or so other works that 
have gone into the discard, and got only a lukewarm 
reception, even in Italy. 

Mascagni is the most prominent among Italian 
operatic figures today, for the simple reason that all 
of his famous colleagues have died. Verdi, Puccini, 
Leoncavallo, are gone. Mascagni still lives. It would 
have been interesting to see him here for that very 
reason, though he is a little podgy nowadays, and that 
fine vigor and energy of his youth have long since 
given place to a sedate middle age. As a conductor 
he is nothing out of the ordinary, unless he has im- 
proved very much since we saw him in Rome ten 
years ago. His new action has simply confirmed the 
already existing belief that he is a mighty poor sport. 
Discretion is indeed the better part of valor, and 
after all, there is nothing for us to break down and 
weep about. Mascagni, and Gallo, too, for that, 
knew very well that there is quite a group of persons 
in this country who would be glad to greet him with 
extended hand—and a flatiron in it. Senor Gallo, 
even with the expenditures he claims, and which, we 
are willing to wager represent no very large sum of 
money, has gotten thousands and thousands of dollars 
worth of free publicity. Far from expecting Gallo to 
sue us, were we Mascagni, we should be tempted to 
sue Gallo for the difference between whatever sum he 
might have paid us and the amount of the legal com- 
missions on the value of the publicity he got from the 
episode. 

Can it be?—But perish the thought! It was the 
World’s reporter who closed his interview with these 
pregnant words: “There came to the ears of the 
listeners the sound of Milton O’Connell, press agent 
for Gallo, at work in the next room, whistling.” 

ee ee 


FALSE ALARM! 

So the Philadelphia Orchestra is not to go abroad 
after all next spring! Financial conditions promise 
a larger deficit than even the generous Philadelphia 
hackers like to pay; besides, certain European capi- 
tals are not very friendly toward anything American 
at the present time. Discretion is the better part of 
valor. Postponement is wise—One cannot help be 
sorry, however, that European capitals are not to be 
shown how good a first class American symphony 
organization can be. Today we have at least four 
orchestras in this country equal to anything to be 


to be. 
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found in Europe. Eurgpe, in fact, has only one 
orchestra today that still holds its own with any of 
the four, the Vienna Philharmonic. Perhaps 1928 
will see conditions change to the advantage of both 
sides. 





TUNING IN WITH EUROPE 











We have returned from our holiday—beg pardon, 
vacation—which we took in a nice quiet village on a 
nice quiet lake with a view upon the silent white 
wastes of the Alps to keep you cool. ‘Tourists are 
unknown in that village, and almost the most modern 
building is a sixteenth century church. Transporta- 
tion is by ox-power almost exclusively, though a dis- 
quieting motor car has been seen once or twice of 
late. The nearest telephone is: three miles away. 

«oe 

Music in this so richly blessed community was, 
until last year, limited to the efforts of a village band 
of eight pieces, subsidized by a village Mecenas to 
the extent of the conductor’s hire. For some reason 
—possibly there was dissent in the program com- 
mittee’s ranks—the Mecenas has withdrawn, so that 
the artistic efforts of the bandists (not bandits!) are 
reduced to bed-time solos of the Toreador’s Song 
from Carmen. This goes exceedingly well with the 
bovine population, but the humans, alas! must have 
more. So the village tavern has hired a pianolicon (or 
whatever you call it) playing all the latest dance 
tunes of 1897. Meine Rui’ ist hin, 

x * * 

We left the place in deepest regret, especially so 
as another distinguished penman, George Bernard 
Shaw, was to arrive next day. We did so want to 
ask him to sing, or whistle, the tune of the canon that 
Arnold Schénberg sent him for his seventieth birth- 
day. He sure would have to be some whistler, as we 
would say in Jersey City. I’d also like to ask him, 
now that he’s got it, what will he do with it? 

* * * 

Speaking of Shaw—the papers, especially in Ger- 
many, are full of Shavianisms. Here is one of them. 
The famous author was sitting through a concert in 
the company of a lady of High Society, who was 
its chief patroness. “Don’t you think, Mr. Shaw,” 
she said, “that the ensemble is magnificent? Think 
of it, these people are all playing together for eleven 
years.” “Eleven years,’ mumbled Shaw, lost in 
thought, “and I thought we’d been listening longer 
than that!” 

“i ce 

We got home sooner than we thought. The popu- 
lation in the train was one hundred per cent. Main 
Street. We traveled with a youth who said he was 
homesick. Of all the places he had seen he certainly 
liked home the best. We asked him what places they 
were. “Oh, Rome, Florence, Genoa, Paris.” And 
what was home? “Pittsburgh.” Cross my heart! 

*” * * 

But really Paris is as “devine” as ever. Especially 
the Eiffel Tower, now that Mr. Citroén has lighted 
it up with stars and things. Whoever said there were 
no “stars” in Paris, anyway? 

o* *” ok 

We went to the Place du Tertre, on Montmartre, 
where one used to eat a quiet dinner in dusky seclu- 
sion under the shadow of Sacre Cceur. But it has 
been discovered by Main Street, too, and especially by 
people who “‘propitiate” the native by flinging paper 
francs about. Also by Germans, and the waiter 
apologizes for the “Cotelette de veau Liegeoise,” 
which really should read ‘“Viennoise”—so silly, you 
know, but what would you? 

a 

Music on the Place du Tertre is very modern, 
indeed. One band plays Tea for Two and another 
simultaneously—A uprés de ma blonde. Sitting be- 
tween the two you admit that Poulenc and Auric 
couldn’t have done better. 

. ee -§ 

We looked up an old friend, too—Raymond Char- 
pentier, hitherto musical editor of Comoedia. Char- 
pentier has a new dignity. He is editor-in-chief of a 
fine new weekly devoted to the arts. It is called 
Chantecler and already has a circulation of some 
thirty-odd thousand. Chante clair, Chantecler ! 

. * * 

Back once more at the old stand we find that the 

power of music has lost none of its amperes while we 


were gone. Ss. mee 
———— 


MONTEUX WRITES 
An interesting letter received from Pierre Mon- 
teux, invites reproduction for its views on modernistic 
music. When he conducted in this country, M. Mon- 
teux was looked upon as a broad minded and versa- 
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tile musician, and therefore his appended opinions 
must receive respect as well considered estimates : 

7 Avenue de la Petite Espinette Uccle (Brussels), 
To the Musical Courier: 

In the Musica, Courter of July 29, in the article, Tun- 
ing in with Europe, there is mention of the Diaghileff Bal- 
let in London, and the presentation of Les Noces of Igor 
Stravinsky. I have a little anecdote in regard to that 
work which I think might please you. 

It was in Paris, in May, 1924, that I had been requested 
by Diaghileff to conduct all of the performances of the 
Stravinsky works to be given that season in the Champs 
Elysées Theater. As the composer himself had been in- 
vited to conduct the first performance of Les Noces, it 
initerested me to attend one or two of his rehearsals. 

With my score in hand, | spent much time in the empty 
Salle, listening to that new work. Much to my surprise [ 
noticed that all the singers were singing their parts either 
one-third too high or one-fourth too low, and never the 
composer corrected them. The night of the performance, 
the Salle brilliant with the usual first night audience, Les 
Noces with Stravinsky conducting, thunderous applause, 
but the singers were still singing one-third too high, or one- 
fourth too low. 

The following day you can well imagine how surprised 
was Mr. Diaghileff when I demanded some new rehear- 
sals for Les Noces, and when he heard that all the singers 
had to learn their parts over. 

Although I do not want to be considered as a reaction- 
ist, | am wondering at this moment if at many of the con- 
certs of modern music, presented to modern audiences either 
the composers themselves or the audience ever have even 
a vague idea of the music they are trying to assimilate, and 
if the most of this furore for the music ultra-modern is not 
a little because it is the mode, and chic. 

Although we all recognize that the Sacre du Printemps 
is a genial work, I could tell you enough anecdotes to fill 
a book, to show that the people who have made this work 
a success, made it so, not because they even had the faint- 
est idea what it was all about, and not because they found 
it beautiful, but simply because they found it was the 
thing to admit its geniality. It was the mode. 

I am very happy to receive the MusicaL Courter, and 
I wish to tell you how very much indeed I enjoy the depart- 
ment of Variations. 

Very sincerely yours, 
PrerRE MONTEUX. 


Aug. 11, 1926. 


‘ices 
WHY THEY DO IT 

Gertrude Ederle, who swam the Channel, says: “I 
did it for the American flag”; and Mrs. Corson, who 
also accomplished the aquatic feat, declares: “I did 
it for my two children.” 

Imbued with curiosity to discover the motives be- 
hind the achievements of other great artists, the 
Musicat Courier made inquiry at first hand, and 
received these answers: 

Stokowski:—“I do it for Philadelphia, and my 
large salary.” 

Gabrilowitsch :—“I do it to show that while I love 
conducting more, I do not love piano playing less.” 

Gigli:—“I do it for Italy, for Gatti-Casazza, for 
my family, and for South America, Havana, Berlin, 
and any other place that desires me.” 

Paderewski :—‘“I do it for Poland, and for George 
Engles.” 

Jeritza:—“‘I do it for the exercise.” 

Heifetz:—‘I do it for Russia—so that 
go back there.” 

Elman :—“I do it for the same reason as Heifetz.” 

Galli-Curci:—‘‘I do it because the higher, the 
fewer.”’ 

McCormack :—‘“I do it for Ireland, and because | 
sing better than I play tennis.” 

Walter Damrosch:—“I do it 
young and now I can’t stop.” 

Kreis!er :—“I do it for the little children in Aus- 
tria, and for the recording companies.” 

Mengelberg :—‘“I do it for the ocean trip.” 

Toscanini :—"“I do it to keep my temper in trim.” 

Roland Hayes :—‘“I do it for my race, and the 
crowded houses.” 

Marion Talley :—‘‘I do it for Kansas City. 
what it did for me.” 


THE REAL OTTO KAHN 

Otto H. Kahn is the author of a book published 
recently called Of Many Things. It is a volume that 
may be read with real profit by everyone, musicians 
included. The series of essays which make up the 
work are well titled, for they treat of a variety of 
subjects, financial, commercial, political, patriotic, 
musical, theatrical, etc. Mr. Kahn represents that 
rare figure in American life, a man of large wealtin 
and yet of wide culture. It is a combination not in- 
digenous to our soil, although it flourishes in Europe. 
The reason is obvious and has to do with the contrast 
ing conditions of the two worlds. Mr. Kahn was 
fortunate in acquiring his culture in Europe before 
he came here to plunge into banking and the acquir- 
ing of a vast fortune. It is to his personal credit, 
however, that after he began his larger financial 
career, he did not permit himself to lose interest in 
intellectual and artistic matters, but became perhaps 
an even more intensive student of them and their rela- 
tion to life and international amity and well being. 
Mr. Kahn’s especial interest in music is well known ; 
and familiar, too, is his devotion to that art, both 


I needn't 


because I started 


See 
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through financial contributions, and generous expen- 
diture of time taken from his wide business activities. 
Opera has been a pet hobby of this broad minded 
capitalist, and the high standing of the Metropolitan 
Opera House is due in chief measure to his wise and 
efficient participation in the management of its des- 
tinies. Mr. Kahn’s book is a potent index of his ex- 
tensive knowledge and deep understanding of current 
conditions, phases, and aspects of American life. A 
reading of the well written and well thought pages 
makes one wish that also all the other great bankers 
and industrial rulers in our land, might put their 
minds to some finer things than making money; and 
having made it, enroll it in some finer service than 
merely compounding itself into even greater finan 
cial profit and power. 


—¢—— - 


GRAINGER IN AUSTRALIA 

One of the most extraordinary features of Percy 
Grainger’s trip to Australia this summer is not his 
success, which is to be taken for granted—he has it 
everywhere—but the very interesting material the 
newspapers have managed to dig up, not only about 
him but also by him. Unfortunately, it is all far too 
voluminous to quote. 

There is an article signed by him in The Saturday 
Evening Herald, Melbourne, full of highly original 
—and revolutionary and dangerous—ideas. He says, 
for instance: “Do not spend a lot of money on teach 
ers !”—Some day he will say, “Do not spend a lot of 
money on concert tickets!” He is quite impersonal 
in his views, and cares not at all whose foot the shoe 
pinches, whether his own or another’s. 

There is also a fine article in Table Talk with a 
drawing by Will Dyson, a wonderful likeness in cari 
cature, which is reproduced on another page. ‘This 
article tells of Grainger’s early days in Australia, 
when he was “a dream picture child, with beautiful 
refined features, sensitive expression, and delicate 
coloring, with a quantity of waving golden hair.” 

Speaking of his unorthodox views, here is anothet 
one which comes also from Melbourne: “No artist 
ought to be paid, except by the State, and then only 
enough for him to live decently. . . It is so 
much more a joy to create art than to do any other 
job that a man should not ask payment in addition to 
the joy.” 

Naturally the papers have had long comments on 
the Grainger concerts (the Australian papers being 
like ours, large and diverse, not at all like those of 
continental Europe, which are skimpy in the ex 
treme). ‘The writers who-do the job in Australia 
are obviously trained musicians who know what they 
are talking about and give historical data worth while 
and to the point. They all of them find Grainger 
extraordinarily interesting both as a player and as a 
composer, and his Bach seems to have made an espe 
cial impression—also his cheerful, sunny disposition. 

He was entertained, likewise, being guest of honor 
at several affairs. At one of these he made a speech, 
from which the following is of interest: “Mr. Hart 
referred to the fact that my works had been pub 
lished while Gustav Holst and Vaughan Williams 
were still thinking out their potential symphonies. 
That was simply because I paid the half cost of pro 
duction myself! Again I owed that to my mother’s 
monetary assistance.” 

One interesting comment comes from the Sydney 
Daily Guardian: “With the piano he tells us of all 
the world. Juba, by R. Nathaniel Dett, is a Negro’s 
vision of Negroes. Fannie Dillon’s Birds at Dawn 
might sing in any mountains, but California’s are 
most apt. Grainger’s own Colonial Song of his own 
country strikes home. His Country Gardens have a 
scent of English herbs and flowers. Kalakvieff’s 
Islamey is a gallop of Mohammedan Tartars. Old 
Grey Europe wearing flowers; that is Grieg’s Wed 
ding Day in Troldhaugen. This was his first final 
encore. The second was the mad, wistful whimsy of 
a Londonderry Air. The last was English again, 
Shepherd’s Hey. Much more English than 
the truly final, God Save.” : 

Grainger is one prophet, by way of exception, who 
is honored in his own country. 


——— * i 
HYSTERIA 

What is all public musical enthusiasm, compared 
with the nauseating spasms of hysteria exhibited re 
cently in connection with the illness, death, 
funeral of Valentino, the screen actor? Sometimes, 
America, we despair of thee for a fleeting moment! 
But the ignorant part of the public alone is not to 
blame. As Frederic William Wile, the keen Wash- 
ington observer of men and things, said: “I hold the 
newspapers as much responsible for the disgusting 
spectacle, as the movie-mad morons who read them.” 
It isa relief to normal persons to feel that the Valen 
tino hippodrome is ove! unless another melodra 
matic circus be made of the carting of his remains 
to California. 


and 
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JOHN COATES. 
More hidden than the wren’s nest is the tower in which 
John Coates shuts himself away from the world on those 
occasions whe m he seeks seclusion. No one knows where 
his tower is situated, for Mr. Coates jealously guards his 
secret. All that he will disclose is that it is an old tower 
dating from the time of the Norman Conquest and com- 
manding a view of the sea from a desolate spot on the 
Eastern sea-coast of England. In the upper room of the 
tower Mr. Coates has his piano, and here he is free to 
practise into the small hours of the night. After the 
Worcester Festival, where he ts tenor soloist, Mr. Coates 
will retire to his tower for two weeks. (Tower pictured at 
right.) 
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ADELAIDE FISCHER 
NOTABLES AT HOLLYWOOD BOWL REHEARSAL. = gave a musicale at Squirrel Inn, Twilight Park, Haines Falls, 
Willem van Hoogstraten, guest conductor of the orches- on July 9. She left there the day of the big fire which was 
Sylvain — k, concertmaster and first violin, and just about a quarter of a mile from the place at which 


Esther Dale, soprano soloist she was stopping. Miss Fischer is now in Maine, and 
among other summer pleasures is enjoying trout fishing. 


(@ Underwood & Underwood) 
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GEORGE F. BOYLE, 

me a moatbes of the faculty of the Harcum 
} Mawr, Pa Boyle is well known for the 
splendid results he has occomplished in oe 5 at Peabody 
Baltimore; Institute of Musical Art, New York, 
and Curtis Institute of Music, Philadelphia. Many press 
notices from various cities pay tribute to Mr. Boyle both as 
pianist and composer. Among his large works are a con- 
certo for piano and orchestra, a concerto for cello and s 7 i sy inate sn hae 
orchestra, and a Symphonic Fantasie. His largest published ANASTASHA RABINOFF, THE MAIER TRIO 
work is a setting of Pied Piper of Hamlin for soloists, dramatic soprano, photographed on the steamer before leav- Guy, Bobby and Teddy Maier comfortably watching Mrs. 
chorus and orchestra. (Photo by Kubey-Rembrandt Studios.) ing for Europe on July 24. Maier (Lois) taking her morning “dip.” 
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young American violinist, whose recitals in London, Berlin, annual summer sessions, 


Hamburg, and Munich this summer have duplicated the 

triumphs of her past two seasons in this country. Miss 

Breton’s engagements for 1926-27 include appearances as 

soloist with the Philadelphia and Cleveland orchestras. The 

snapshot shows Miss Breton at Durham University, Durham, 
England. 
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CLAIR EUGENI D THE BATTLESHIP PITTSBURGH. 
The accompanying photographs were taken in New York on board the battleship Pitts- 
burgh soon after Miss Smith's return from a world tour. The large photograph shows 
(left to right) Mayor James W, Walker; Miss Smith; Alexander Moore, ex-Ambassador 
to Spain; his niece, Mildred Martin; Captain Taylor Evans, son of former “Fighting 
Bob” Evans, and-officers of the Navy. In the imsert the mezzo soprano is seen with 
Mayor Walker and Captain Evans. It is interesting to note that Miss Smith has created 
a symphony from Hawaiian melodies which she gathered while living at the foot of 
Mauna Kea, a mountain far from the beaten track in Hawaii, Miss Smith studied the 
native music, and, according to an interview in the San Francisco Daily News, the mezzo 
soprano created the symphony from a primitive theme, the first extensive musical work 
with a Hawatan theme to be produced by a woman. 
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from eight states and the Dominion of Canada. 


CLAUDE WARFORD 


RUTH BRETON, New York singing teacher, with a group of his pupils in the garden of the chateau he has taken in Paris (Passy) for his 
7 At Mr. Warford’s left is Felix Leroux, chef de chant of the Opera; at his right Mme. W essage, 


(Top row) 


French diction, and Willard Sektberg, coach and accompanist, all members of the faculty. The group includes students 
-Eileen Otis, Bertha Kinzel Cook, Rita Brenan, Gladys Davey, 
Alfred Stevens, Tilla Gemunder, Edna Wilkinson, John Truby, Grace Meehan, Elizabeth Stanton and Marion Dayton 
(Center row)—Emily Hatch, Florence Otis, Willard Sektberg, Mme. Wessage, Mr. Warford, M. Leroux, Marion Callan 
and Joseph Siegfried. (Bottom row)—Ralph Fortner, Kay Berrien, Hermine Schlund, Martha Berrien and Joseph Kayser 








OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH 
with a group of Russian friends and conducting the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra in an outdoor rehearsal 


CATHERINE WADE-SMITH, 


ZLATKO BALOKOVIC, violinist, who has just returned from a vacation 


violinist, aboard the sloop, Tsatsawarsa, on the Pacific Coast and is now preparing for the 


in 


Camden, Me. 


fall season, 
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School of Musical Arts, offered a delightful hour of music Smith, Clifford W. Kantner and E. H. Worth have been 
recently in the Emporium Auditorium, This concert fea- successively presented during the past three weeks. 
MUSIC ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE tured Louise Niswonger, coloratura soprano; Margaret Anton Van Tuyl, violinist, and Akke Van Tuyl, pianist, 
O'Dea, contralto, and John Uppman, baritone. Andrew have announced the opening of studios at 1703 Fourteenth 
Kostelanetz, a member of the faculty of the Master School, Avenue, this city. 
was the accompanist. The Engberg School of Music presented several students 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. Alice Seckels, efficient manager, has returned to her office in a successful recital at the Olympic Hotel. Pupils of Mme. 
Saw Saaurvera Cas..Tie tebe ok ees Oe from a ten days’ visit in Los Angeles. Miss Seckels made Engberg, Allan B. Dow and T. H. Toll were the participants. 
an Seed tine dee ieee Symphony Orchestra at the this a combination pleasure and business trip and while in So successful have been the excerpts from operas which 
elie fice Be os Semmer Symons Series, on August the southern city completed arrangements for her enter- have been presented at the Coliseum Sunday afternoon 
17 his first appearance in ten years, wns the outstanding prises for the forthcoming year. C. HA. orche mn recitals, that they have been announced to continue 
musical event ot the week Mr. Sokoloff, now the con SEATTLE, WASH. yee =o y. The PESTS SEDES have been arranged and ai 
ductor of the Cleveland Orchestra, was accorded a vocif- SEATTLE, WaAsuH.—Under the aus yices of the Fine Arts ppc entirely by Jacques Jou- Jerville, vocal teacher of 
cxous welcome by an mudlonce of shout GA00. Pan FON meena of ao kale, cae at Bag oof falar Seattle, who now has his vocal studies in the McKelvey. 
so, when Mr, Scleslol bended the Peiberemele Gaclete Gee Sh 0 € ers YS; as is Pa y Anabel Trent, teacher of voice, is sponsoring a series of 
“ ow p ee Bagge ee Wagener gavin Sin erodicaed © bril- = s pa uartet ogg ah ny recita i rag the — twilight concerts in the New W ashington Hotel. The pro- 
; . ce @ OF of mid-summer concerts being sponsored in Meany~ ia grams will be given on Sunday evenings and will present 
liant career tor the young conductor. If the excellence Of The organization’s membership is composed of Marjorie students from the di@erent studios ot the cil 
his performance was the result of Sokoloff’s artistic and Chandler, violin; Siri Engmann, violin; Irja Kopika, viola, “ ny oe y: ' 
musical growth then his friends and admirers here may and Eleanor Hale, cello. Each of these young ladies is very LONG BEACH, CAL. 
feel that their judgment has not been misplaced—Mr. proficient and their ensemble was excellent. David Burnam, Lone Beacu, Cat.—The appearance of Richard Bonelli, 
Sokoloff has more than fulfilled their highest expectations. — yjolinist, also contributed two excellent solo groups, display- _ baritone, at the Municipal Auditorium, under the auspices of 
\lthough making his return in familiar works, Mr. Sokoloff jing much versatility. Ruth Allen was the accompanist. the Seven Arts Society, was regarded as a high note of 
imbued them with genuine freshness by reason of his in- Two splendid young musicians of local musical circles were artistic endeavor for the summer season. Kathryn Coffield, 
dividual conceptions. His reading of the Tschaikowsky heard in recital recently at the First Christian Church. Her- manager of the Seven Arts, in securing a number of high 
Symphony Pathetique was no ordinary one. A conductor man Horn, tenor, assisted by Karl Horn, violinist, gave a grade artists on the coast during the hot weather, has thereby 
of personality and force, he gave a production that was : cemented her annual string of concerts with appearances of 
saturated with emotional expression and tonal beauty which, the highest type. Mr. Bonelli greeted his audience with Eri tu 
at the same time, was as musical as it was vital. The San from Masked Ball, Verdi, demonstrating at once the beauty 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra played superbly. Both con- “THEGUNN SCHOOL and range of his voice. This was followed by a group of 
ductor and orchestra were greeted with enthusiastic plaudits, Italian and French songs, a quartet of German and Russian 
Mr. Sokoloff being compelled to return to the stage several OF Music songs and an English group, all artistically and dramatically 
times to bow his acknowledgments of the appreciative audi- given. Raymond McFeeters was a most acceptable accom- 
ence Respighi’s Symphonic Poem, The Fountains of ANDIRAMATICART panist. 
Rome, was introduced here upon this occasion and created Dr. and Mrs. Cleon C. Mason, of Rivo Alto Canal, who 
a favorable impression. Mr. Sokoloff, with his imagina- CHICAGO have been giving Sunday evening musicales for a year past, 
tive gift and poetic instinct, drew from the orchestra tone again entertained with the Zoellner Quartet as the guest 
paintings of superlative beauty, rich in color and delicate in Grew D Gunn. Presid artists. In bringing music lovers to their home, Dr. and Mrs. 
atmosphere. Elgar's Pomp and Circumstance March, with pang ELLARD GUNN, s vesicent Mason are making history since their guests always include, 
Uda Waldrop at the organ, closed this thoroughly appeal- Guy Hersert Wooparn, Treasurer not only artists, but also people who support the best in the 
ing and artistically rendered program. ° ae 7 musical arts. M. T. H. 
Frederick Schiller — ociied. the Pacific Coast Violin Faculty eeeenenencones 
Saengerfest which took place in the E xposition Auditorium, Amy aaa = jon? a Woodard Arthur Hackett Granville Returns 
ch Cc 4 8c 4 


August 15. Mr. Schiller is well known in this community - Ms f 
through his work as a conductor of the Municipal Chorus Rachel Major [Three years ago, when the announcement appeared that 


several years ago. He has also directed many other choral Harmony, Counterpoint, History, | Composition Arthur Hackett was leaving America for a prolonged stay 
At this year’s Saenger- Felix Borowski Leo Sowerby in Europe, regret was expressed in this country over losing 
= so popular a concert and oratorio tenor. Mr. Hackett has 
from Central California territory and the orchestra was Normal Training appeared with leading orchestra and choral societies in this 
drawn from the San Francisco Symphony. Gertrude Piano country, and also has been heard in concert throughout 
Weidemann was the soloist, lending her lovely soprano Glenn Dillard Gunn . Eva Jack ’ America and Canada. For three years Mr. Hackett re- 
voice in concerted as well as in solo numbers. There was wane pelegege of Clteage’—jonn Glben Bend. mained abroad living in Europe and France. Not to be 
a large audience present, applauding freely, so that the con- Voice confused with his brother Charles Hackett, _ is cs 
cert may be looked upon from every standpoint as a bril- Brsey Romer Sreshens a er favorite in Europe, he adopted the name of Arthur Hac oe 
liant success. Stuart Barker Granville.. His oratorio and concert success led him to the 

The Columbia Theater recently was packed to its doors Violin operatic field, and after singing - various opera Coy in 
by- a large and sympathetic audience which heard selections Gur Heshert Weederd Rachel Major France he was engaged for the Opera Comique. ie suc 
from Truth, this year’s Grove Play, which was given by oi : cess of Mr. Hackett attracted the attention of Dame Nellie 

, yea e Flas ‘ FALL vena OPENS , SEPTEMBER 7 Mr. ; ‘ 

members of the Bohemian Club. George Sterling, who ¢ Comfones Addo Melba and she engaged him to share her program on her 


wrote the book, was an attentive listener and Domenico JENE "BER HENKE, Resistrar farewell tour. It is gratifying to know that this distinguished 
tenor will be in America for the entire coming season under 


Brescia, one of the fine musicians in this section of the TRIED 4 : 
anc ya ls : ‘ FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO the management of Concert Direction Calvin M. Franklin. 


country, conducted the performance by a large orchestra 
of symphony men. ; ——--— 
Lawrence Strauss, California tenor, who with his wife rarer, : = De Horvath Plays for Thousands 
spent four months in Europe, has returned to San Fran- well chosen program before a large audience. Marvin W. Cecile de Horvath has proved a genuine box office attrac- 
cisco. While abroad, Mr. Strauss appeared in concerts in Brain provided the accompaniments. | ie tion in her recitals during the season just passed. After 
London and Paris and enjoyed a genuine success. He will Peter Meremblum, Russian violinist, head of the violin her recital in Swarthmore, Pa., the Phoenix wrote an 
be heard during the forthcoming season in recitals which department of the Cornish School, gave an all-Russian pro esas " pebihce<  gatgghen Re Bye ses fini ++ “Mme. de 
f hentinn A , article on the box office receipts headlining it “Mme. de 
are being booked for him over the entire Pacific North- gram at the Cornish Little Theater, August 21. The prin Horvath’s Concert a Great Financial Success.” When she 
west. His large class of pupils will also demand a great cipal offering of the evening was the Tschaikowsky D major played ‘at Boulder, Colo., recently, the headline was “Con- 
deal of his time. Concerto after which Mr. Meremblum received nothing less Oe ee dent ies society,” and the Boulder 
; : 5 a . : - cert Nets Profit to Musical Society,” and the oulder 
Uda Waldrop, San Francisco's municipal organist, with than an ovation. John Hopper, as accompanist, provided an : : ay det hee dean 9 Rience 
News-Herald went on to say that there was “an audience 
Mrs. Waldrop has returned from abroad where he had the excellent background for: the soloist. estimated at about 1500, larger than at any of the Artist 
portunity of inspecting a number of organs in European Three Seattle artists—Magnus Petersen, tenor: Helga Capi > last wane ” At her two Ms Ay Festival concerts in 
r . “ - as at. é e 
ities. Mrs. Waldrop is a singer and artist of distinction Lund, reader, and Georgé Rogovoy, cellist-—were heard in fa Preece and Oskaloosa, Ia. she played before audi- 
and together with her husband anticipates an active season. recital recently at the First M. E. Church. All of these “" f 2.000 ol a Bowling Green, Ky., she played 
Phe San Francisco Conservatory of Music, of which artists are well known locally and attracted favorable com naar allie 000 people and at Manhattan, Kan., thera atere also 
Eernes sk s < ‘leme . Hi; ” ' TO < < é é é 
Ernest Bloch is director, with Ada Cleme nt and Lillian ment for the quality of their performances. Evangeline 1,000. In Denver the pianist was heard before 3,000 and in 
Hodghead as assistant directors, opened its fall term, Hall was at the piano for the soloist. Pittsburgh before 2,000. In Quincy, Ill, her audience 
\ugust 16. Two important additions to the faculty are Wadsworth Provandie, a student of Arthur Hubbard, who ° we ‘ 1.000 and tn Arkadalphia Ark. there were 1,500. 
Robert Pollak and Giulio Silva. These men will work ex is now conducting summer master classes at the Cornish In Philadelphia ‘ee played for 1 200 ; 
clusively with the Conservatory and will be available Octo School, gave an excellent song recital at that institution. Mr. ee Ye een fe 
ber 1 The remarkable courses with Ernest Bloch for Provandie is a tenor of unusual attainments and together x ONY 
. . . . ° 4 
adults and children will be continued this year. Mr. Bloch with Mrs. Provandie, pianist, received warm applause. Erie Notes 
will also give a series of lectures at the Conservatory on The third of the series of summer concerts for the students Erie, PENNSYLVANIA.- 
How Composers. Work, including the analysis and exposi- of the Cornish School was given by Lois Adler, pianist of pupils in an intere sting recital on July 8. 
tion of masterpieces. Miss Hodghead will conduct chil- |New York, and Lillian Hoffmeyer Heyer, soprano of Los _ by violin pupils of Arlene Gibbons Reublin. 
dren’s classes in Bloch pedagogy. Angeles. Miss Adler interpreted two groups of piano num- Four very young piano pupils of Gladys M. Stein appe -ared 
Louis Graveure’s classes in singing, under the manage- bers, while Miss Heyer, accompanied by Ruth Lindsay, gave _in a studio musicale on July 8. At the close of the program 
ment of Selby C. Oppenheimer, are running to full capacity. two groups of Scandinavian folk songs in costume. grade certificates were awarded to Helen W eschler, Martha 
The Graveure lectures continue for four additional weeks, The Sunday afternoon concerts at the Wilsonian, which ‘ Garrett, and Frank Heberlein. 
a different topic being discussed at each session. are being sponsored by Mrs. E. H. Worth, are continuing to Students of the Delano School of Music presented a varied 
Che Emporium, through the co-operation of the Master attract interested audiences. Voice pupils of T. Francis program of music on July 12. G. S. 
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societies around the bay regions 
fest, Mr. Schiller had under his baton 600 voices gathered 











Elizabeth Fuess presented her piano 
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1926 
1926 Music Season at Chautauqua 


Chautauqua Institution has justified its claim of being 
one of the premier musical centers of the United States 
during July and August with the sixty-eight concerts which 
have just been given during those months under the gen- 
eral direction of H. Augustine Smith, Chautauqua’s musical 
director and the director of Fine Arts in Religion at Boston 
University. Many persons and organizations have contrib- 
uted to this season’s music, in- 
cluding Sousa’s Band in four 
concerts, the Rochester Opera 
Company in six performances, 
the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra in a five weeks’ engage- 
ment totaling thirty-three con- 
certs, the Chautauqua Choir, 
Chautauqua Junior Choir and 
Auxiliary Choral Forces, enroll- 
ing 1000 singers and presenting 
ten choral works, thirty-five an- 
thems and choruses, and nine 
Sunday night dramatic, visual 
a and liturgical programs. 

H. AUGUSTINE Prof. Smith’s talent for per- 

SMITH suading people to work smoothly 
and harmoniously and his gifts 
for leadership have been proven by the achievements of the 
large bodies of workers under his direction. His musician- 
ship is as unusual as his other abilities and has borne more 
and riper fruit this summer than ever before. Besides di- 
recting the thousand singers and New York Symphony Or- 
chestra and New York artists in The Messiah and in Weber's 
Jubilee cantata, he staged Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast (Cole- 
ridge Taylor) in a forest and Indian tepee setting—chorus, 
orchestra and soloists all being in the dramatis personae. 
Two pretentious pageants were given, The Gateway to 
Good Will and The Chautauqua Anniversary Pageant, with 
hundreds in the personnel and with four stages or planes 
of action. The nine Sunday night music programs were 
glowing experiments in the field of the allied arts of worship, 
music, drama and pictures, and included a symphony otf 
pictures, music and color on Palm Sunday, Good Friday 
and Kaster, with an uninterrupted flow of pictures to the 
music of symphony orchestra, Chautauqua Choir, soloists 
and congregational singing by 6000. Other Sunday night 
services were, The Open Road and the Wandering of Ancient 
Peoples, an hour’s musical rhapsody on Swing Low, Sweet 
Chariot, also The Immortality of Great Deeds and Home 
Keeping Hearts Are Happiest. Antiphonal choirs have been 
featured in these services. 

The Chautauqua choirs work at tremendous pace, not 
one or two rehearsals a week, but two rehearsals a day, 
or one hundred hours of intensive drill in two months. 
This makes possible the singing of a new choral work every 
week and sometimes two per week, such as Saint Saéns’ 
Samson and Delilah and his Christmas Oratorio, Gounod’s 
Redemption, the opera, Aida or Faust. 

The first Church Music Convention on record was held 
at the call of Prof. Smith July 22-25 and brought together 
hundreds of musicians, ministers and laymen from such 
distant points as Los Angeles, San Antonio, and Portland, 
Me. Those actively taking part were Mrs. Edgar Stillman 
Kelley, president of the National Federation of Musical 
Clubs; C. M. Tremaine, director of the National Bureau 
for the Advancement of Music; Albert Stoessel, director 
of the Symphony Orchestra at Chautauqua, etc. Among 
subjects discussed were: The Reinvestment of $16,000,000 
Spent Annually on Church Music in America, The Organiza- 
tion and Administration of Church Choirs, The Training 
of Church Musicians and the Curriculum That Best Serves 
This purpose, The Revival of High Brow Congregational 
Singing of Hymns, Chants and Responses. 

Choral and orchestral prizes are soon to be announced by 
Chautauqua Institution, looking toward first performances 
of prize winning compositions during the summer of 1927 
by the Chautauqua Choir and the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, Another prize is being offered to the winner in 
high school glee club competitions, which conclave will be 
staged early in July next year. : 

Ernest Hutcheson with his master piano classes, Horatio 
Connell and his vocal students, the chamber music concerts, 
the July and August soloists—all help to make Chautauqua 
a compelling music center, and she bids fair to surpass 
everv other of her fifty-three years of existence in 1927, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 

CLEVELAND, On10.—That the coming season of the Singers’ 
Club, its thirty-fourth, is to be the greatest in its history is 
practically assured by the announcement of President Carl 
V. Weygandt that Tito Schipa, Sophie Braslau and Reinald 
Werrenrath are to appear as the soloists at its three concerts 
this winter. The dates are November 30, March 4 and April 
22. The club, which has been singing for more than a third 
of a century, will continue this year under the direction of 
J. Van Dyke Miller, who two years ago rose from the accom- 
panist’s bench to the conductor’s platform. His genial per- 
sonality and excellent musicianship were reflected in the work 
of the club last season when it reached new heights of 
popularity and production. It is composed of 125 male 
voices. Tito Schipa, making his third appearance with the 
Singers’ Club, comes back in answer to an insistent demand 
of the club and patrons and is one of the artists who is 
assured a sell-out in Cleveland. His last two appearances 
with the club were little short of ovational triumphs and 
encore followed encore, extending his program by at least 
a dozen numbers. Never before in its history has the Singers’ 
Club offered such a distinguished group of soloists, and the 
strength and popular support which the club has enjoyed in 
the past will be increased this season. The Singers’ Club 
is not a commercial organization. In its ranks are men from 
all walks of life brought together by a common bond—the 
love of singing. — ES. Ge 


The Ukrainian National Chorus 


Opening its season with a concert at Carnegie Hall on 
the evening of October 17, Alexander Koshetz and _ his 
Ukrainian National Chorus inaugurate their farewell tour 
of America. This remarkable organization, which in two 
previous tours stirred the country as did no other vocal 
ensemble in the past, is scheduled for a tour that will reach 
from coast-to-coast. Besides retaining the best voices of 
his past organizations, Prof. Koshetz has retained the ser- 
vices of a number of the principals of the Russian Grand 
Opera Company. 
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FREE ORGAN SCHOLARSHIPS 


offered by Hon. and Mrs. Philip Berolzheimer at the 


Guilmant Organ School 


Exams. Sept. 27th—Write for Information 
17 East 11th Street, New York 
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ANNA FITZIU 


Soprano 
Management: R. E. Johnston 


Chicago Opera 


1451 Broadway, New York 
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DUNNING 


SYSTEM 


of Improved Music Study 


for Beginners 


THE DEMAND FOR DUNNING TEACHERS CANNOT BE SUPPLIED—WHY? 


Normal Classes as follows : — 


MRS. CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 WEST 40th Street, New York City 


MRS, ZELLA E. ANDREWS, Leonard 
Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 

KATHARINE M. ARNOLD, 93 Mad- 
ison St., Tiffin, Ohio. Arnold School 
of Music. 

ALLIE E. BARCUS, 1006 College Ave., 
Ft. Worth, Texas. Normal for Teach- 
ers. 

ELIZETTE REED BARLOW, 817 E. 
Central Ave., Winter Haven, Fla. 

CATHERINE GERTRUDE BIRD, 658 
Collingwood Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

BEULAH CROWELL, 201 Wellston 


Bidg.;. 1506 Hadiamont Ave., 
Louis, Mo. 
MRS. JEAN WARREN CARRICK, 


160 East 68th St., Portland, Ore. 
DORA A. CHASE, Carnegie Halil, New 
York City; Pouch Gallery, 345 Clinton 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
MRS. H. R. WATKINS, 124 East 11th 
St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


ADDA Cc. EDDY, 136 W. Sandusky 
Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio. Summer, 
Cincinnati Conservatory and Belle- 
fontaine, O. Sept., Wichita, Kans. 

BEATRICE S. EIKEL, Kidd-Key Col- 
lege, Sherman, Texas. 

LA VERNE Cc. FLEETWOOD, 
Spaulding Ave. Studio: Holl 
Women’s Club, 7078 Hollywood 
vard, Hollywood, Calif. 

IDA GARDNER, 17 East 6th Street, 
Tulsa, Okla. Normal Classes. 

GLADYS MARSALIS GLENN, 1605 
Tyler Street, Amarillo, Tex. October 
Ist and February ist, Amarillo. 

FLORENCE ELIZABETH GRASLE, 
Lansing Conservatory of Music, 
Lansing, Mich. Normal classes, June 
28, 1926, Jan. 15, 1927. 


1344 
wood 
joule- 


CARRIE MUNGER LONG, 608 Fine 
Arts Bidg., Chicago, Ill. Memphis, 
Tenn., June; Chicago, July, ug., 


Sept. 


INFORMATION AND BOOKLET UPON 


HARRIET BACON MACDONALD, 


13434 Detroit Avenue Cleveiand, 
Ohio June: Dallas, Texas; July: 
Cleveland, Ohio; September: Little 
Rock, Ark. 

MRS. KATE DELL MARDEN, 61 
North 16th Street, Portland, Ore. 
MRS. WESLEY PORTER MASON, 


6262 Oram Avenue, Dalias, Texas. 
Normal Classes, Feb. 1, three months; 
June 1, five weeks. 

ROBIN OGDEN, Box 544, Waterbury, 
Conn. 

MRS. LAUD GERMAN PHIPPEN, 1536 
Holly St., Dallas, Tex. Classes heid 
Dallas and Oklahoma. 

ELLIE IRVING PRINCE, 4106 Forest 
Hill Ave., Richmond, Va. 

VIRGINIA RYAN, 1070 
Avenue, New York City. 

ISOBEL M. TONE, 626 S. Catalina St., 
Los Angeles. 


REQUEST 


Madison 








PAPALARDO 


Noted Vocal Coach, Conductor and Accompanist 


Maestro Papalardo is one of the few masters who can see a pupil all the 
way through from fundamental tone production to the peak of an outstand- 


ing artistic career. 


Catalogue including a distinguished list of artists who 


have been prepared for the concert and operatic stage by Maestro Papalardo 
will be sent upon request. 


STEINWAY BUILDING 


109 West 57th Street, New York 


Telephone: Marble 1573 


Steinway Piano Used Exclusively 


Tei, 4792 Penn. 








50 
ro MASTER CLASSES IN VOICE TECHNIQUE 


he od 7 4 them. See “The Practical Poy: 
ec Pract 'sy- 
HENRI ZAY = cnclesy of Voice,” pub. G. Schirmer, 


which is a Complete Vocal a 
Studio: 30 West 72nd St. 


DEANE DOSSERT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
1204 Carnegie Halli 








Tel. Circle 0737 


STEPHEN TOWNSEND 


Teacher of Singing—NEW YORK: 15 East 38th Street, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday. BOSTON: 6 Newbury Street, Friday, Satur- 
day, Monday. Chora! Director, N. Y. Society of the Friends of Music. 


uvcentv. FOUBBARD 


246 HUNTINGTON A BOSTON, MASS. 


TEACHERS OF SINGING ye eye + 
Estelle LIEBLING 


SOPRANO 
146 West 65th St., New York _ Tel: 








ARTHUR J. 





Studio: 1787 Circle 





Associate Teacher with 


Kamae BELLAMANN ‘3 


LIEBLING 
ecializes in Voice Placement 
Studio: 200 West” 57th Street, New York. Phone Circle 9873 


MARCELLA GEON 


Pianist — Accompanist — Coach 
23 West 64th St., N.Y. - - Phone 1452 Trafalgar 


MARGARET LADLEY McBRIDE 


Voice Culture — Accompanist 
Studio: 45 Pinehurst Ave., N. Y. Phone Billings 9476 


ETHEL WATSON VIRGINIA 


USHER _ LOS KAMP 


Coach - and - Concert Teacher of Singing 


Accompanist 
Phone: Susquehanna 3136 Studios: 127 West 78th St., N. Y. 


EDGAR 


STILLMAN- KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL - NEW YORK, N.Y. 


WILHELM FLAM 
Vocal Studio: Berlin-Wilmersdorf 


Assmannshausenerstr. lla. 


Present and past artist pupils include LEO SLEZAK, 
THEODOR SCHEIDL (Berlin Staatsoper), HELENE 
WILDBRUNN (Vienna Opera), LEO SCHUTZENDORF 
(Berlin Staatsoper), JOSEPH SCHWARZ, etc. 
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SIGHT SINGING 


Visitors Welcome 
Children, 


Schedule of classes for Adults, 


Teachers, sent upon request. 


Address 
EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 


121 Madison Avenue (30th Street) 
New York City Phone Ashland 5551 








Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 





This department, which has becn in successful operation 
for the past number of years, will continue to furnish in- 
formation on all subjects of interest to our readers, free of 
charge. 

With the facilities at the disposal of the Musicat Couniza 
it is qualified to dispense information on all musical subjects, 
making the department of value. 

The Musica Covarge will not, however, consent to act as 
intermediary between artists, managers and organizations. It 
will merely furnish facts. 

All communications should be addressed 
information Bureau, Musical Courier 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


OSCAR 
SAENGER 


Studios: 


6 East Eighty-first Street 
New York 


Consultations and voice trials by appointment only 
Tel. 6573 Butterfield L. Lilly, Sec’y 




















‘MUSICAL COURIER 


Baroness Von Turk-Rohn Lectures 


Baroness Olga Von Turk-Rohn is not only a teacher of 
some sixty pupils in her studios in Kimball Hall, Chicago, 
but she also acts as adviser, doctor and friend to her large 
class. 

The Baroness has just inaugurated a new venture in 
voice culture. She is giving a series of lectures, the first of 
which took place on August 22. These lectures have to do 
with the health, manners and general behavior of those who 
would become specialists in the vocal art. Her lectures, as 
announced, are given to parents, wives, husbands, or close 
relatives of singers—those with whom they are in constant 
association. Throughout the coming season, the Baroness 
will take up in her lectures the problems of the singers as 
well as the element affecting their relationship with families, 
friends and the outside world. 

Development and improvement of the physique and the 
personality have been outstanding features id the instruc- 


BARONESS OLGA VON TURK-ROHN 


tion of students by this European-American, who, in her 
two years in Chicago, has achieved notable success both in 
her own recitals and in her presentation of talent to the 
musical world. 


Critics Posian Mischa Mischakoff 


Mischa Mischakoff made a number of appearances this 
summer as soloist with the New York Symphony Orchestra 
at Chautauqua, N. Y., and that an excellent impression 
was created was evident from the splendid press notices 
he received. According to the Chautauqua Daily “Mischa 
Mischakoff, the concertmaster of the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, is a stranger to Chautauqua, but through his 
performances Monday and Tuesday evening he has won 
himself hosts of admirers here. Seldom, if ever, has 
Chautauqua* heard a greater violin virtuoso than Mr. 
Mischakoff. His tone in the excerpt from Parsifal and 
his technic in the Tschaikowsky concerto could scarcely be 
excelled, and there is in his playing that combination of 
emotional abandon and artistic restraint which stand for 
genius.” 

Following his ‘playing of the solo parts in the Prize 
Song from Die Meistersingers and Dreams, the critics com- 
mented on his playing as that of a fine artist. Following 
the headline that “Mischa Mischakoff Gives Brilliant Per- 
formance”, the critic of the Chautauqua Daily teported his 
appearance at the final orchestral concert of the season as 
follows: “Mischa Mischakoff clinches his reputation as 
a great violin virtuoso with his playing of the Bruch G 
minor concerto at this concert. It was an altogether bril- 
liant performance, technically, musically, and in every 
respect, and the audience refused to allow the violinist any 
peace until he granted an encore. Mr. Stoessel proved a 
minute man with an accompaniment at his fingers’ ends, 
and Kreisler’s Schén Rosmarin was the result. This num- 
ber, too, was beautifully played.” According to another 
critic reviewing the same concert, the large audience of 
about 600 which filled the amphitheatre was thrilled by his 
brilliant playing. 


New Engagements for Klibansky Pupils 


Sergei Klibansky announces several new engagements 
for singers from his studio. Adelina Baranyai has been 
engaged for La Scala Opera Company, Edwin Bidwell for 
the New York performance of the Vagabond King, Paul 
Simmons for the Shubert production of Proud Princess and 
Ada Barnka for the Hopkins production of Deep River 
by Frank Harling. Anne Louise Elliott has just returned 
from a Western tour, appearing to advantage in Portland, 
Ore., and Walla Walla, Wash. Vivian Hart will be heard 
in New York September 13 at the first New York per- 
formance’ of “Maritza, and Mr. Klibansky will introduce 
Aimee Punshon in a studio recital September 16. Louise 
Smith is meeting with fine success on her Western tour. 
Edna Remsen is singing at the Dutch Reformed Church of 
Flatlands, N. Y. Helen Christie will be heard in Fair- 
field, Conn., September 15, and Tristan Wolf has been 
engaged for several appearances in Atlantic City. Kather- 
ine Ray is appearing in the new edition.of A Night in 
Paris at the 44th, Street Theater, New York, and Louise 
Ronstadt will impersonate the role of The Mother in Harl- 
ing’s opera Deep River. 


Giannini at the Berlin Opera 


Dusolina Giannini, dramatic soprano, began her guest ap- 
pearances with the Berlin Stadtische Opera on September 8, 
when she was scheduled to sing the role of Aida, with which 
she astounded the German public last season. She will repeat 
this performance September 12 7 17 and will sing Rachel 
in La Juive September 19 and 2 
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STEINWAY— a name 


that is spoken with the 
full pride of ownership 
—that carries with it 
the deep satisfaction of 
possessing the ultimate 
expression of man's 
handiwork in Musical 


Art. 


STEINWAY—a name 
that is cherished as a 
Family Tradition—that 
keeps afresh for the 
next generation the 
associations and fond 
remembrances which 
cluster around the home 
piano. 


STEINWAY — supreme 


achievement of patience, 
skill and experience, 
founded on inborn Ideals 
of Artistry. 


Catalogue and prices on application. 
Sold on convenient payments. 
Qld pianos taken in exchange. 


Inspection invited. 
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Warsaw.—The past season in Warsaw has seen a favor- STATKOWSKI AND Moniuszko REVIVALS must be made in particular of Boris Godounoff, in which the 
able development of musical production, and both as to The second important event was the revival of the opera title role fell to the highly gifted baritone, Tadeusz Orda 
quantity and quality ? requirements of serious musician- Filenis, by Roman Statkowski, a composer of subtle origi We also heard for the first time, Puccini's Gianni Schicchi, 
ship have been met. — ——oe sg again in the two nality and aristocratic taste, who lacks, however, the real 4S well as the ballets Daphnis and Chloé, by Ravel, and 

ni . ee - > ¢ “ra ¢ . 7 as ° pag . ’ . , . 

i. of the capital—the Grand Opera and the qramatic vein. The production was regarded as a homage ’etrouchka by Stravinsky 
‘Harmonia, y : to the composer and pedagogue, who died soon after. SZYMANOWSKI AS AN Opera Composer 

In the Opera, aside from a number of attractive appear- Great popular interest attached to the re-mounting of a The real clou of the season, h tl tle 
ances of native and foreign “stars,” we have met some first The Haunted owever, was the world prem 
performances and revivals which were of prime importe ance —_ Castle, performed from a considerably retouched score, was Before this, the composer had gi ; 
to Polish music. A genuine success was achieved by Tadeusz 4 particularly hanpy vr Its euce as largel ag Siven proors Of a great talent 

a particularly happy production. Its success was largely duc for opera construction and operatic él h | 1 
Yoteyko with his opera, Sigismund Augustus, the plot of 4 Emil Mlynarski. the chief c : hn wee -al C Clan Whn his maiden 

TeyRC > . . .. ae o Emil Mlynarski, the chief conductor, who was also re opera, Hagith. In this work, it is true, the brill f | 
which is taken from Polish history. Musically it is not thle f > revisi a a. Coren 

peu : : 2 : ; sponsible for the revisions. material sometimes crushed dramatic t tl | 
distinguished by purity of style or invention; its theatrical heeds Cientieee bnineiad lathe ewe — action, So that th 
effectiveness, on the other hand, is undeniable. and this also F ge wie cineca 2 , : jafance Detween word and tone was disturbed. In King 
explains its success. Of foreign operas, hitherto unknown in Warsaw, mention (Continued on page 34) 
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WARSAW FEATURING “NATIONAL” MUSIC 
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series of operas by Moniuszko. One of these, 
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ANOTHER POLISH PIANIST: 
JAN SMETERLIN 


There must be something in the soil of Poland which 
produces pianists. Since the days of Chopin it has supplied 
the world with a good half of its keyboard giants—and the 
supply seems by no means exhausted. 

The most recent of the ilk to emerge is Jan Smeterlin, 
and already his reputation has spread over the entire con- 
tinent west of Russia. Even in England, slow to accept 
new stars, Smeterlin has become a fixture in the concert 
hall. In discriminating Holland, where he first appeared 
this season, he was the sensation of the year, creating a 
furore among the public and eliciting column-long paeans 
in the press. And his latest conquest is Spain. 

Smeterlin is a native of Bielsko, Poland, and was a key- 
board prodigy. His first appearance with orchestra was 
made at the age of eight. However, his father was op- 
posed to his making a musical career and sent him to the 
Vienna University to study law. While there he secretly 
competed for a scholarship at the Vienna Meisterschule, 
won it, and soon attracted so much attention that he was 


JAN SMETERLIN 


sent to play “réclame” concerts in London and Berlin. 
graduated in 1913, winning the first state prize, and con- 
tinued to study privately. The war prevented him from 
making his debut before 1919. 

He immediately made a striking success, and since his 
first season in Central Europe he has played in nearly all 
the European countries, both in recitals and with orchestra. 
He was engaged as soloist with the Vienna Konzertverein, 
the Lamoureux Orchestra in Paris, the Philharmonic so 
cieties of Paris, Madrid, Rome, Warsaw, Barcelona, etc. 

Smeterlin was among the first pianists after the war to 
espouse contemporary music, and he gave first perform- 
ances, in Berlin and Vienna, of works by his countryman 
Szymanowsky, by Ravel, Dukas and modern Spanish com 
posers. Last summer he was chosen the pianist of the 
Polish Festival in Paris. 

Following his extraordinary Dutch 
four times each in Amsterdam and The Hz igue within one 
month, as well as in many provincial towns. For the com 
ing season he is booked as soloist with orchestras in Hol- 
fand, Sweden, Denmark, Germany and France—also in 
Vienna, Prague and Budapest. 

Press comments on Smeterlin’s appearances are practi- 
cally unanimous in pronouncing him one of the big new 
figures in the pianistic world. “A genius of the piano” is 
what the Deutsche Zeitung (Berlin) calls him, while the 
Berlin Tageblatt says he is “among the elect.” “Strength 
and grande ur of conception are as typical of his fascinating 
playing,” says the Vienna Free Press, “as is the sensitive 
and plastic working out of all the delicacies of the musical 
structure. 

In Paris Paul Flem, the critic of Comeedia, praises espe- 
cially his “perfect technical assurance” and the “charm of 
a sonority which is neither loud nor too strenuous ;” while 
to the Giornale d'Italia in Rome he is “not only a pianist of 
stupefying technic,” but an “interpreter of extreme ele- 
gance.” 

When he reappeared in London two or three seasons ago, 
Alfred Kalish, critic of the Daily News, reported in the 
Musica Courter: “Of all the new pianists T have heard, 
Jan Smeterlin impressed me as the most individual.” The 
London papers agreed with him in praising his fine qual- 
ities. His style, according to the Daily Telegraph, is “a 
model of clarity and decision,” and the Times called at- 
tention to him as an “addition to the list of pianists one 
must go to hear.” “With a player of this calibre,” it con- 
tinued, “it is not much use mentioning the good points, for 
behind them all is that imminent life which no words will 
name, and we can only hear and feel.” 


success he played 


Timely Music 


(From the Boston Transcript) 


Though grand the organ’s thunder roll, 
Though sweet the twanging lute, 

We'd rather hear our winter’s coal 
Arumbling down the chute. 
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YEARS FOR TRAINING 

A. M. S.—The question of the length of time required 
to train a voice for public singing seems to be one that is 
not only much discussed but also much misunderstood. In 
the past—long past perhaps—it was expected and under- 
stood that years must be given to study if a career was the 
end and object of the study. Appearances were not made 
before the pupil had left the ‘teens and there was much at- 
tention to the accessories that belong to a public singer’s 
education. Languages especially were acquired—not just a 
superficial knowledge, but real practical use made of them, 
not only for singing, but also for speaking. When Nordica 
commenced to sing in Wagner’s operas, she learned Ger- 
man; she already knew Italian and French thoroughly, but 
she would not undertake any role in a foreign tongue un- 
less she knew what-she was singing about. To stand up 
and sing words is not all. A German singer who was ap- 
pearing in London, and making a success, wanted to sing 
something in English, so she learned the song parrot-wise, 
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and it must be said it was very effective, for her diction 
was perfect in it. However, she at once studied and added 
English to the other languages she knew 

Spend ten years studying and you have an education that 
may take you far. But most successful artists go on study- 
ing and coaching. The task is endless. But before you 
commence decide that you will persevere and not imagine 
you know everything in too short a time. 

PIANO-VIOLIN 

S. D.—There is such an instrument as the piano-violin, 
although it would perhaps be more easily recognized if 
called the Hurdy-gurdy. It was very early, about 1600, 
when experiments brought improvements in that instru- 
ment. For many years these experiments continued, but it 
was not until 1865 that an instrument was invented in Paris, 
and patented in England as the piano-violin. The hand 
organ that formerly was so common and heard constantly, 
summer and winter, in and out of the cities, has sometimes 
been called the Hurdy-gurdy, but that may have been only 
to give the instrument a rather high sounding title. 


Rosemary Appearing in Concert 


Rosemary, the young coloratura soprano who has been 
heard extensively throughout the country in the past few 
years, now is under the management of Art Concert Service. 
Wherever the young artist has appeared she has been 
enthusiastically received by the critics as well as by her 
audiences. According to the Cincinnati Inquirer, “A new 
prima donna has come upon the horizon in the person of 
Rosemary, whose natural beauty and vocal accomplishments 
will carry her far in the musical world.” Following an 
appearance in New York, the critic of the Globe stated that 
“Rosemary amazed and aroused by her facile production.” 

The Compositions of Radie Britain 

Radie Britain, a young musician from Amarillo, Texas, 
who has been abroad for a number of years studying piano 
and composition, returned home a few months ago and is 
now in Chicago continuing for the present her studies of 
composition with the same teacher with whom she worked 
abroad, Albert Noelte, well known German operatic com- 
poser, music editor of the Muenchen-Augsburger Abendzei- 
tung, and Munich correspondent for the Mustcat Courter, 
who is on a short visit to this country. Miss Britain intends 
to make composition her life work, and she has met with 
considerable success abroad. A number of her songs were 
published by Otto Halbreiter of Munich, also several piano 
pieces, including a Western Suite of five numbers. Her 
work shows decided .talent and the German critics spoke 
hiehly of the songs when they were pre sented at a Feciti al in 
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Lobe Munich 
RADIE BRITAIN 
Munich by Eric Wildhagen, baritone, The critic of the 
Miinchener Zeitung stated: “The composer already shows 


astonishing ability to bind appropriate musical phrasing to 
the te xt and has innate feeling for melodic line and logical 
form,” and the other critics all spoke in similar terms. 


Marie De Kyzer Working with Dumesnil 

While in Paris this summer, Marie De Kyzer is working 
on a repertory of modern French songs with the eminent 
French pianist and teacher, Maurice Dumesnil 
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has always been based on vad mye memventte Sweted and 
ie ia a reading, heretofore, has always en based on the scale 
FHREE PROOFS THAT “DO-RE-MI,” The Cross of Christ is composed of the perpendicular and 

“NUMBERS” AND “INTERVALS” the co es — -_ - yee Which 
. oe —_ | OS triumphs ? 1is thought alone should set us thinking, even 
ARE NOT GUIDES ro rms our musical feeling be set aside. 

MUSICAL SIGHT All melodies are chord melodies, because there is always 
wTAISTTAIC® the harmonic background. The harmony triumphs; if this 
SINGING were not so, any proiacg 4 could be played with a melody. 

: . Ilustration II may be heard with one chord for a back- 
By Effa Ellis Perfield ground, or one chord for each tone; and by adding different 
rhythms, different chords may be ‘heard, but the chord is 
always there. If one chord is used, what are the non 
ce Play one lined C (middle C), sing it as Chordant tones? Certainly they are not scale tones in feel- 
1” then sing Do. You have sung C up to F, or C down 8, because they are heard with the aid of the chord, _ 
Write this in staff notation and you have the first Proof No. 3—To sing a perfect pitch, “absolute pitch,” 
notes of Illustration I. Think these two notes in the ‘S¢!dom results in musical sight singing. Why? Because 
of C and the svilables are Do-Fa: in the key of A  ™elody is like speech, like reading. A single tone means 
r. the syllables are Mi-La: in F major and F minor, 0thing; it must be followed by one or more tones in 
in B flat major and and B flat minor, Re-Sol rhythmic succession in order to give melodic expression. 
different sets of syllables have been used to sing one lo pronounce correctly all of- the words in a beautiful poem, 


Sol-Do,) and only two keys (F major and F 
ha tl syllables coordinated with the musical 
Because ( to | 1s dependent upon the 














p 





s), feeling and not upon the scale, or key 
numbers for C F, and the same contusion = ij, not reading the poem. To sing the correct pitch of every 
note in a song, is not singing the song. To read every line 
feeling of a poem and not coordinate them, is not reading the poem. 
her ’ call Ilustra- To sing each phrase of a song without feeling the recalls 
‘chord melody ; and sequences, is not singing the song. Look at the music 
of the familiar song, America. Sing it by the scale system 
must be either of “do-re-mi,” “numbers,” or “intervals,” and the last note 
mot serve two Of measure eight is “up” to the first note of measure nine; 
the last note of measure ten is “up” to the first note of 
measure eleven; the: last note of measure eleven is “up” to 
the first note of measure twelve; but in musical feeling, 
musical common sense, there is no “up” feeling. Hence, MARCELLA GEON 
the story told by the music is lost by the use of the scale spe New York coach and accompanist, who has been doing 
system. some work in Paris this summer on French repertory. She 
Open the ears to hear the truths of music, and sight sing- —z_j// reopen her New York studios about September 15. 
ing will be based on Principle. (Sarony photo.) 


e there will be four different sets of numbe 


perpendicular principle is the chord he horizontal 
neipl the scale Perpendicular hearing and reading 


T 
WARSAW Posen Choral Union and the Warsaw Philharmonic. A 
a l CSS great number of recitalists have been heard in the course 


(¢ dittiel. from page 31) of the season, including the violinists Huberman, Ysaye, 


Roser. too, there are » scenes that are too heavily lad Thibaud, Frenkel ; | the pianists Rubinstein, Eisenberger, 
, Aagph neta: Pe Ad ln eben aap? songs often tanaka an scenge te 1 Beever furezy and Drzewiewski, and the singers Argasinka and 

wah saeee. siowever, the fundamental plan of this work, Szymanowska. The exceptional success of the Trieste String 

as well as. the well-planned distribution and treatment of Quartet should not be forgotten. M.G. 


detail, speak for the composer’s subtke and healthy stage 
instincts. P 
Credit for the splendid performance of the work is largely Will Rogers Cintensentn on Spalding 

due to Mlynarski, who conducted it as a labor of love and Albert Spalding is receiving exceptional unsought pub- 
overcame all the difficulties of the complex score triumph-  jjcjty these days. A few weeks ago the American violinist 
antly. ; was the subject of considerable comment in the Liberty 

Warsaw PuHILHaRMonic’s ACTIVITIES Magazine story, War’ Birds, and in the August 21 issue of 
nN Instrument The season of the Warsaw Philharmonic, too, was a quite the Saturday Evening Post, Will Rogers wrote in his 


unusually lively one. The artistic management of this or- scintillating article entitled The Letters of a Self-Made 


3 ‘ 

of Pleasin Tone ganization has’ been confided by its conductor, Gregory Diplomat to his President: “They saw the place where Nero 
Fitelberg, to a special committee headed by the two com- tuned up his old bass viol just before the third alarm was 

and Touch that 


posers, Szymanowski and Rozycki. In consequence the rep- turned in—they saw that but they never heard Albert Spald- 
A St ide it ertory, which last season was wholly international, now _ ing play either with or without the accompaniment of a 
nN 1 mM Can features national works and the classics. Among the Polish fire.’ 
ord to Bu composers whose works were heard are Szymanowski, Roz- F snnemeracmatads : f 
yo, yeki, Maliszewski, Perkowski, Maklaklewicz, and others. Fred Patton “Among the High Lights” 
Mere siscriesat* ciel Coble Monahan work, gage | his broadly a “Among the high lights of a memorable musical occa- 
ie 


vite Perk ki and Makl + com - t Par ge gee sion,” according to the Philadelphia Inquirer in its review 
é . °rkKOWS ‘ cle ePWICZ y a 
. a aciakiewicz, doth oF whom are of the Verdi Manzoni Requiem on August 6 by the chorus 


pupils ofthe, late Roman Statkowski (mentioned before), Of ‘the New York, University” assisted hy solant of the 

‘ ’ ; es wna Philadelphia Orchestra, “was Fred Patton’s impressive per- 

Honeccer’s King Davin Scores formance.” The Philadelphia Public Ledger critic re- 

Nex Dork Of non-Polish works the strongest impression was made corded that “Patton showed superb tonal quality and great 
’ by Arthur Honegger’s King David, performed here by the artistry. And he sang with unusually fine intonation.” 
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PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New Yorx, June 19th, 1919 
The Autopiano Company, 
623 West 50th Street, 
New York City. 


Dear Sirs— 

You are certainly to be -— mete on your 
splendid eng gn in the production of the 
Autopiano, which I consider one of “the “fr 1est players 
I have ever played. 

t is s quisitely beautiful in tone and expres 
sion, so unqu estionably aperier, tha t I can readily 
understar id why the Au utepi no leads in the player 
piano world. 

Sincerely, 





i. 
THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 


629 West 50th Street New York 
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